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Jo Many Inquiring Friends, 
Ss C- ce) ne G @ ‘e) od 2 
Leo hes 
PATENT HIVES—WHAT FRAME OR HIVE TO USE—SHALL WE USE) *W EXTRACT- 
OR,OR RAISE COMB HONEY ?—ITALIANS—THE BEE MOTH—SPA( FOR COMBS. 
Et 

While | earnestly try to maintain a’ broad “charity for all, and malice toward | 3% e,”’ and while 
1 do not wish to take upon myself the responsibility of dictating a course for ot 4, I feel it a 
duty to discourage with all my might, both by precept and example, everything ij e shape of 
patented bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. On the ot hand, I shall 
try to encourage every one to do all in his power to advance the common good ¢ il. I do not 
believe the world “selfish and grasping,’’ but have much confidence inthe dig tion of our 
people to desire to pay for everything they get, and to reward those who work for 2m _disinter- 
estedly, when they once get a clear understanding of the matter. If you have maueé a valuable 
invention or discovery, give it to the people rejoicing that you have been enabled to contribute 
your mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy, and sooner or later, you will surely 

ave your reward. Nothing that we manufacture, in the shape of hives or implements, is patented. 

T recommend the Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every purpose whatever, in pref- 
erence to anything else, and I have pretty thoroughly experimented with all shapes and sizes, 
There may be other forms that will give just as good results, but I do. not. believe there are any 
better. For all general purposes, I advise the Simplicity hive holding ten of the above frames. 
The Simplicity (or Improved and Simplified Langstroth hive) is not patented, and never will be. 
The hive is made of % lumber, and is 204 by 16 inches outside measnre. The Langstroth frames 
as our gauges make them, are 175g by 944 outside measure. As the chaff hive is the same thing 
with an outer shell to hold the chaff that protects the hive from the winter’s frosts, as well as 
summer’s sun, no confusion can result from using both in the same apiary. 

Produce just whichever pays best in your own market, and no one can tel. o well as you 
yourself can by trying both; vou can perhaps produce a nice article of extracted for about l5c., 
as cheaply as comb honey for 20c. You can produce thin, raw, unripened hone y without an 
trouble for 10c. or less, but it will probably pay you best to give your customers an article as good, 
in every respect, as that found in the nicest comb honey. 

The comparative advantages of the black, or common bees, and Italians, isa matter that no 
longer admits of discussion, and I must consider the very few individuals who write in favor of 
the former as belonging to that class of unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary. If 
tons of honey are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been amicably settled in favor 
of the Italians. 

The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, unless it is to advise you to drive themJout with 
Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborhood, the moths get out without any farther 
trouble or bother. This one feature aione, is enough to justify introducing Italian queens in 
place of the blacks. . 

The usual space allowed for brood combs is ahout 1 7-16 inches, but the matter is not at all im- 
portant. They can be worked as closely as 1%, or as far apart as14%. For surplus honey we 
would have about 2 inches space from centre to centre of the combs. 

Now my friends, I beg to be allowed to make a request of you.! Answering questions by letter, 
or by postal, is a grievous tax on my health, strength, time and money. Will you not, ‘ore ask- 
ing, look over the’above, our circular which we give away, besides paying postage, an # 
Book for beginners. Nearly all the questions that are asked, . ily a 
liberately answerediin the above, ‘if you will only ‘take the time to 1 up. takes 
hard brain labor to answer your questions faithfully, and when they by the thousand, it ? 
takes allfmy time from the journal, and from{those to whom it belongs, hwwmng paid me their 
money. Now please do not think me unkind, if your answers are brief, on a postal, and written 
by one of the clerks. It is the very best I can do. Your busy friend; . NOVICE. 
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“(Pars is “ at the types, 5 o’e ‘eles « in the morning. 


THE House Apiary has winte red every colony so 
far, beautifully. ip x 


BEES will starve in winter with honey in outside 
frames only; give more, or move them into the cen- 
tre. 

WE have used the cold blast smoker in our apiary 
one day, and Will says it is ahead of anything in the 
smoker line yet seen or heard from. 





WE have put all weak colonies | in the center of the 
hives, on the fewest frames possible, a division 
board on each side, and then filled all empty spaces 
with soft dry chaff, packed down, and a thick cush- 
ion pressed down above. 

WE have, now, 3,758 subse ribers, and I can assure 
you, my friends, I feel that you bave done your 
part. The pile of letters laid out to havea place 
in GLEANINGS is greater than ever before. hat 
shall we do? AN 3d 


To-pDay, Jan. 30, is a beautiful, Warm day, and we 
are busy overhauling our bees. Ten colonies have 
been found dead; colonies that wintered nicely last 
winter are found to be. decidedly too small for the 
zero freezes of this. The amount of dead bees 
found on the boards of Simplicity hives, where the 
whole swarm did not die outright, would have paid 
for chaff hives for our whole apiary, without any 
doubt whatever. Good colonies, or even fair ones, 





in the chaff hives, have come through as in seasons 
before, without any dead bees in the hives, to speak 
of. The old style, L. hives have done even worse 
than the Simplicities. Itis pretty well demonstra- 
ted that some protection is needed for the ends of 
the frames, as well as for the sides and top. 








REDUCTIONS IN OUR PRICE LIST, 


Since getting into our new factory and testing our 
machinery, facilities, ete., I have reduced the prices 
on the following articles, compared with the price 
list sent you Jan. Ist. Fdn. bas been reduced 10 per 
cent., but I may be compelled to advance it again 
soon ‘according to the supply of wax. Metal a 
ners, to 50c., and metal cor nered fr ames to $4.00 
hundred. All wood frames, to $2 per hundred. ne 
story hives, to $1.75; two story. 2.50. For comb 
honey, $1.90, and $3. The latter furnished with fdn. 
starters and separators complete, $3.50. Upper 
story only furnished complete for comb honey, 
$1.75. Chaff hives, $2, $4.50, and $5. Hives in the 
flat are reduced 10c. on each hive. Sections are re- 
duced $1 on a thousand. Broad frames, to $3.50 per 
hundred. Tin separators, to $1.25, and $1.75 per 
hundred. Three box cases, filled complete, &c. 
Cases alone, in the flat, $2.50 per hundred. Broad 
frames filled with 8 sections, fdn. starters, and sepa- 
rators complete, 20c 

When I made the offer of 5 per cent. off in Dee., I 
did not contemplate this reduction, nor could I have 
ufforded itthen. If — of our customers feel it is 
unfair, I will try to make it satisfactory. 





Nemes of cosneniiile ‘parties will be inserted 1 in 
either of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


$1.00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. After, 20c each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 





Those whose names eran below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you another. 

*A. 1. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 7-6 


*E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Mo. 1-12 
*J.M.C. Taylor, Lewiston, Fred. Co., Md. 1-6 
*Paul 3 Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 8ttd 
*Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Ga. 8-2 
*R. Stele, Marietta, O. 1-6d 
*E. W. Hale. Wirt, C. H. W.Va 1-12 


*J. Saison & Sons, Dundee, Kane © 0., 1. 212d 


Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 

A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

Isaac L. Parker, McMinnville, Warren Co., Tenn. 3- 

F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Tl. a5 


J. H. Nellis, Canajoharie, N. York. 5-4 
F. A. Salisbury, Geddes, Onon. Co., N. "sek 12-f 

A. A. F radenburg, Port W ashington, O. 2-6 
R. R. Murphy, Garden Plain, Whiteside Co., Ill. 2tfd 
‘G. W. Simmons, Newark, Del. ad 


CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 


With The American Bee Journal ($2 00)..... $2 25 


The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine oR Reni 1 75 
** Both the above (Bee Journals 4 America) 3 00 
* American Agriculturist ($1 50 ae 2% 
* Prairie Farmer (2 15) siviaeek oe 2 90 
** Rural New Yorker Oe Pidis neces 3 25 
* Scientific American 4 Sees 8 90 


* Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener (100) 1 75 
[Above rates include all Postage.| 


_ 
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Choice Northern Grown Seeds, 


Bulbs, Roots and Plants for all purposes. Choice 
Queens. Garden and Apiarian Implements and Sup- 
plies. Books, Papers, &c., of all kinds. Prices re- 
duced. Write for large C ane or for what you 
want. Address carefully CHAS. F. LANE, 

2 Milton Junction, Wis. 


E&t-KEEPERS’ MAGAZINE FOR 1879. 

I will send Bee-Keepers’ Magazine to any ad- 

dress, for 1879, for 75c. Am. Bee Journal, $1. Cook’s 
Ne w Manual, Smokers, and Bee-Keeping Supplies. 
E. H. WYNKOOP, Catskill, N. Y. 


EE-KEEPERS will receive sample copy of 
The Bee-Keepers’ Magazine free and terms to 
agents by sending their address on postal card to 
A. J. King & Co., 61 Hudson St., New York. Itf 


ANTED.- One bushel Alsike Clover Seed, and 
4 bushels Silver Hull Buckwheat. Who will 
— the freshest, cleanest and cheapest ? 
Address HENRY CU L P, ‘Hilliard, Ohio. — 


You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind of a Binder. Who has not 
said—** Dear me, what «2 bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even thongh it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for two 
years), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 
according to quality. For table of prices of Binders 
for any Periodical, see Oct. No., Vol. Il. Send in 
your orders. Aci ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


ATTENTION! 


Bee-Keepers of Kansas and Missouri 


Can save money on their express charges by order- 
ing their Foundation of me. Orders filled promptly 
as received. Having changed my Olmn Machine for 
a9in. Root Machine, I can send out better Founda- 
tion than ever at lowest cash rates. F. J. FARR, 
Independence, Mo. 


DO YOU KEEP BEES 


3 EEE HEEPE IRS’ = for the 
Ss’ EXCHANGE, 
, BEE ,_aaare oma. edited by a practical 
Bee-Keeper. Only ic. a year, ter Sam ple 
copy free. Address . c Ss. 
Canajoharie, N. WY. 


_ BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 


A 20-Column Paper, published Monthly, by the 
Winter Bee-Hive Manufactory, Kendallville, Indi- 
ana. Subscription, 50 cts.a year. 25 cts. a year 
to every Bee-Keeper who will send us the address of 
all the Bee-Keepers in his vicinity, or 3 months free 
to every Bee-Keeper who will send us his address. 
‘The above offer is for names of persons only who 
have never received the © paper. 


9,100 Now in Use. UNPARALLELED SUC- 
cess as a Winter Protector. The Cheapest Hive of- 
fered for sale. 

Our Improv ed emery Extractor.. 
Wax 


All styles of Sections very low. Write vour ad- 
dress on a postal card and address W. B. H. M’f’y, 


Kendallville, Ind., and you will receive valuable in | 


formation. 2d 


BEES 1879 BEES 


Full Colonies, Nuclei and Queens cheap. Supplies 
furnished. Satisfaction qearentees. rite for par- 
ticulars. . D. MCLEAN & SON 


2d Caltnalon: Maury Co., Tenn. 


Bingham’s Patent Smoker 


AND 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON’S 
PATENT HONEY ENIFE 


Are the only sup- 
plies we handle, 
und of these we 
are the only le- 
gal manufactur- 
ers. 


Oxford, O.. 1 4 
Sept. 30, 1878. § 
Mr. T. F Bingham 
E 3 Dear Sir: Excuse 
the long delay inthe 
acknowledge ment J 
. Zof your courtesy in YW 
PF @sending me one of % 
your smokers. Itis 
»@only within a very 
} Zshort time that I 
have been able, for 
nearly two years, to take any inter- 
est in bee matters. Your smoker 
has been in daily use for some 
months in a friend’s apiary. He is 
enthusiastic in its praise, and after i 
seeing how greatly it facilitates the handling of bees, 
I can most heartily endorse all that he says of it. 
Yours, very truly, L. L. LANGSTROTH. 





The Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association especially 
mentions, as worthy of the adoption of bee-keepers, 
the Bingham Smokers, and the Bmgham & Hether- 
ington Honey Knives. James Heddon tersely writes, 
“Hereafter, there is no excuse for extracting un- 
sealed honey; as the new Honey Knife does away 
with the principle labor and vexation of uncapping.” 

The Bingham Patent Smoker is the original Direct 
Draft, Bellows Smoker. It burns anything combust- 
ible, and does not go out or give out. Our patents 
and the thousands we make and sell enable us to sell 
a much larger and better Smoker for $1.00 than was 
previously sold for $1.60. 

We make three sizes, in other respects alike. The 
larger ones use more fuel and make more smoke. 
Large Size Smoker.. bse eid Dubber epee cep = iti) 
Standard . Soe bce .1 50 
Small, or Dollar Smoker. 

Sent, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of price. 
For Knife Circular or Smokers, ‘address 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 

Otsego, Michigan. 


Before Purchasing 


Supplies for your Apiary, send a postal card with 
your name and (if you will do us the kindness) those 
of bee-keeping neighbors, for our Illustrated Circu- 
lar of Apiarian § cis a ng and sample Sectional Box 
and Comb Foundation, made on the Dunham 
Foundation Machine, which is the latest improve- 
ment in that line. We wish to yee ace these samples 
before Every Reader of this Magazine, and hence 
offer them Free. Just send your name at once. 

N. B.—We have secured the general agency of the 
above machine. — attention given to rearing 
Italian Queens an tee et wp an rice paid 
for Beeswax. A AYLES ES, 

1-8 “itarttord, Wis. 


CANADA. 


A new Circular and Price List Free. Will be ready 


2d 





| about the First of February, giving price of Comb 


Fdn., Hives, Extractors, Section Boxes, etc. ete. 
2 Address M. RICHARDSON, Port Colborne, Ont. 
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PRICE OF ITALIAN QUEENS 


D. Tremontani, Cremone, Italy. 


April, May and June................. = francs in gold. 
July and August........ a es 
a Ree are ret Ad “ 
rice for California and Australia, 2 francs more 
than above. 
No order for less than 8 queens is accepted. If 
any queens die in the trip, they must be sent back in 
a letter to have the right to an invoice of compensa- 
hg If anyone should refuse to aecept the invoice, 
all right to a compensation shall be lost. [The v alue 
of a franc is 18% cents, gold. 9] 
D. TREMONTANI, Cremone, Italy. 








BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to disappointment, if we make a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitting that the bookseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were hardly to be expected he would be the 


one to mention all the faults, as well as good things | 


about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
vor me with their patronage, shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, lam going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 
purchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 
lowing list, books that I approve, I have marked with 


a*; those I especially approve,**; : those that are not up , 


to times, +; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, large type and much space between the 
lines, +; foreign, §. 

BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 
A BC of Bee Culture, Part First, Second or Third 25 
A BC of Bee Culture. Part Ist, 24,&3d,in one V * 60 


Re ee aa nis shai da os heen dnc cenbios 1 25 

SR GRE Se aay ees 1 00 
Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee**t..., $2 00 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-keeping**t......... 1 50 
Bee-keeper’ 8 Text Book*. .Revised, . uslin.. 1 00 


“ Paper tf 
A Manual of Bee-keeping, by John Hunter*$.. 125 
Dzierzon- Theory** 


How I made $350 a Year with my Bees#s. Eeliaee 25 
Pee ee Ee van pas uvcess nvascdnessesn kbs i 
Fuller's Grape Culturist™..... 0.0... ccc cece cess 1 50 


MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 
no eae daweces 





American Wheat Culturist, Todd............... 
Burn’s Architectural Drawing my ex ean ne 
Broom Corn and Brooms..... preee 
Bommer’s Method of Making eet 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier... ..................- 
Burr’s Vegetables of nee Se Be Oe ere 
Canary Birds 
Cooked and Cooking Food ‘or eka Bacio 
Animals, 
Cranberry Culture, ok Rea ya, UES 
Cottam Cute, La Geeri a sie kk ek aes 
Cranbe 8 RE AEN re Poe ee 
Cider Maker’s Manual, Buist................... 
Carpentry Made Easy, Bell..................... 
Cotton Planter’s Manual, Turner........... ... 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets..... 
Complete Works on Chemistry, Leibig......... 
Dorma Wink DERM eis. 5 oiiinin nok civcsdas opeeens od 
Darwin's Variations of Animals and Plants... 
BPA WOO. .cigtounshccvaes vendimabaieaceqes 
Earth Closets, How To Make Them, Warring.. 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing. . 
ATU TEENE BOOUEE fox. osica ys Span sca vekenss 
Farming by Inches, Barnard................... 


OMe AIAN, GAOT a 6s onc don v cde cab aecinsnvs 
Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays Practical... 
ROUTINE AR is cin dass Suds wan nuvenmcseKewegs 
UT, es NO ins okie cd on eknac eid dceesee 
Bee RE SCP ae rea MMe: 


Farm Implements and Machinery, Thomas... . 
Gardening For The South............ .......... 
Gardening For Money, Barnard................ 
Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson......... ; 
Gardening For Ladies, Loudon................. 


Gregory On Cabbages....paper................. 
Gregory On Squashes....paper... ............. 
Gregory On Onions....... I So Kae b Ao eaves 


Gue non On Milch SER Stn 6 44's a iwin Sicmlegue-d 


Garden Vv ‘egetables, BO is canis Steed seesaw 
Hedges and Evergreens, Warder............... 
Hoosier Schoolmaster...............cscee0 ee 
Be Ss 6x ox aedls v6s st ciebr orb acndhebens 
ER NN ON A ass hk oc hna andnosoaveacsue 
PEOvWY 2 OME ASTRO: MRUIEN s 550.6 5s Sika sncndmeccwsbinee 
PEW DO PME, CRAPO nic’ 5 cacasecnsnwadate 
How to Get a Farm and When to Find One.... 
SROWY “ED 206 BOO ME. os ab onc bsccesevereutean 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation... 
With Colored Plates, $6 50 


Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy.......... 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed..................... 
Johnson's How Crops Grow..................- 
genny June's Cook. ROOK... 65.68. .cc sac c castes 
Klipparts MV PORG SUAUE vig 60 vere sds devs ghicnbehia 
Leavitt's Facts About Peat............00. sso 
Landscape Gardening, Downing............. 


Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Housekeeper’s Friend. 





1 
Five Acres too Much**................cccccceees T Bey | DEUCE iin sk oi 6 86 vise gecencsacdees 
<i MOU NOU si cisss ss 0 vies vavess beaeee es 1 50 | My Farm of Edgewood.......................065 
An Egg Farm, § toddard** 50 | Money In The Garden, Quinn.................. 
Book on Birds, Holden*.....................+: ; 25 | Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray.......... 
IN A is, oy cin auwakase 150 Manual of Flax Culture and Manufacture..... 
Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor*................ 25, Manual on The Culture of Small Fruits........ 
How to Use The Microscope................-.-- 15 E. P. Roe. 50.... 0.0.00... sees eceee cee eecees 
Play and Profit in my Garden*................. 1 My Ten Rod Farm, Barnard.................... 
“Our Digestion,” By Dio Lewis**.............. 200 | My Vineyard at Lakeview....................5+ 
SE FSI EARS AS POE EO OT 20 New Cook Book, Mrs. Hale..................... 
Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley**........... ..... ae Ne ee ee eae 
Practical Fioriculture* ss... ....000520 ces seees 150 Practical Butter Book, Willard..... ........... 
Gare’ Far Pry ooo. ac ecerecc cc ccc ness 1 50 | Pear Cultare: Fiekie os. sik. vice ve cones sks 
Strawberry Culturist, Fuller*.................. 20 | Plummer’s Carpenters and Builder’s Guide... 
Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller*.................. 150 | Peach Culture, Fulton’s..............0. 0200000 
Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller*.................. 150 Pear Culture For Profit, Quinn................. 
How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchar’.......... 1 50 | Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)...... paper...... 
Draining for Profit and Health, Warring....... 150 Painter, Guilder and Varnisher................ 
What I know of Farming, Horace Greely... ... 1 60 | Parsons On The Bee... ii. ccc scvocssvecccee’s 
Injurious Insects, Prof. A. J. Cook**........... 10 Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright 
WE 0  - ao  ais cde bas ican pee 9 00 00 ve 50 Practical Trout Culture................. 
Fret Sawing for Pleasure and Profit*?......... 50 | Riley on the Mule................c0000. 
Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses**...... 75 Rhododendrons, Rand ................++. sue 
Moody and Sankey’s Gospel Hymns, words only 06 | Sorghum and Its Products.................0...- 
5 words and music, paper i School and Field Book of Botany, Gray........ 
* e = boards 35 Strawberry Garden Barnard A Story.......... 
BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT | Sitiiful Housewife......./.....ss..ssoseou 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. | Shooting on The Wing.....00.00200000000000 
American Angler, Norris... .. ......cicnpsi sess $5 50 Sorgho, or The Morthera Sugar Plant, Hedges. 
Amorican Bird Fancienr. ... 0.000.606. sesscees 30 The Farmer’s Receipt Book...... ...........-. 
Apple Cultist, DOGG yo isc> scvcccccescccceses 1 SO | The MORe) POtmGOG 66 ii sias se cisesecvieare 
American Fruit Culturist, Thomas............ 375 Taxidermist’s Manual......................0... 
American Pomology, Warder .................. 300 Youman’s Household Science........ ......... 
A Simple Flower Garden, Barnard............ SO tA IN SO Fs iis ke vivce idk peer dnc ces dive 
American Weeds and Useful Plants........... 1 75 CUAL COUR TO oo oo Gav sik Svc bh bene tabs 
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IMPLEMENTS FOR BEE CULTURE Hives from 50c to $6 25; for particulars see 
ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. price list 


Honey Knives, straight or curved blade... 
a Ld \%y doz 


For description of the various articles, see our “ “1% doz by Express 


Eighteenth E 


Dec. No., Vol. VI., or mailed on application. 


dition Circular and Price List found in Labels for honey, from 25 to 50c per 100; 


for particulars see price list 


For directions How to Make all these various arti- Lamp Nursery, for hatching queen cells as 
cles and implements, see A BC of Bee Culture. Pe ee sa 


built 


This Price List to be taken in place of those of Larvee, for queen rearing, from June to 
former date. 


Mailable articles are designated in the left hand 45 Leather for smoker bellows, per side 
column of figures ; the figures giving the amount of Lithograph of the Hexagonal Apiary 


postage required, 


Canada postage on merchandise is limited to 3% 
oz., and nothing can be sent for less than 10 cents, three feet 


15 | Alighting Board, detachable. See A BC, 
=. First $ 


10 | Bee-Hunting box, with printed instructions 
| Binder, Emerson’s, for GLEANINGS..... !0, 60 
| Blocks, iron, for metal cornered frame ma- 


0 
10 


Part 

| Basswood trees for planting. For prices 
| see Price List . 
| Balances, spring, for suspended hive (60 lbs. 

| Barrels for honey 
0 “ waxed and painted... . 
Bees, per colony, from $7 to $16, for partic- 
|: RD NIL MI, cdc 5 <a oo ab 0 cok <0 de's a 


| king 


Sept 


Magnifying Glass, Pocket 
ae ae Double lens, brass on 


Medley of Bee-Keeper’s Photo’s, 150 photo’s 
| Microscope, Compound, in Mahogany box 
Prepared objects for above, such 

as bees’ wing, sting, eye, foot, &c., each 

Muslin, Indian head, for quilts and cush- 
ions, pretty stout, but not good as duck, 
per yard 

Opera Glasses for Bee-Hunting 

Paraffine, for waxing barrels, per lb 

Photo of House Apiary and improvements 

Pump, Fountain, or Swarm Arrester 

Queens, 25c to $6 00. See price list 

15 | Rabbets, Metal, per foot 


Co 
SSS SRER 


R 





One of the above is given free with every 100 Salicylic acid, for foul brood, per 0z........ 
frames, or 1000 corners. 


10 


0| Buzz-Saws, extra, 8c, to $3.50. 
Tke above are all filed, and set, and mailed any 
where 


60 


| Burlap for covering bees. 40 in. wide, per yd 
Buzz-Saw, foot-power, complete; circular 
with cuts free on application. Two saws 

| and two gauges included 


| Buzz-Saw mandrel and boxes complete for 
| 6inch saws. No saws included 
| The same for 7 and 8in. saws (not mailable) 


8| Cages for queens, wood and wire cloth, 


20 
0 
a 
9 
40 


0 
2 
0 
20 


20 
15 


On 1,009 or more a discount of 10 per cent 
made, and on 10,000, 25 per cent. 


provisioned. See price list 
2 = Sy ie 
Yan or bees, can be fed at any season, 
Candy for t be fed at 
per lt 


Chaff cushions for wintering (see Nov. No. 
for 1877) 
* without the chaff 

Chaff cushion division boards..... ........ 

Cheese cloth, for strainers, per yard 

Clasps for transferring, package of 100 

Climbers for Bee-Hunting 

Comb Basket, made of tin, holds 5 frames, 

| has hinged cover and pair of handles..... 

Comb Foundation Machi 

Corners, metal, per 100 

be pin top only, per 100 
se “ee bottom, per 100........... 








Saw Set for Circular Saws 
10 Screw Drivers, all metal (and wrench com- 
bined) 4% inch, 10c; 5inech, lie. Very nice 
DOR TOC OW OE WRG. 6nd5 wns sec cnen: ccce eee 
| Scissors, for clipping queen’s wings 


&e., each 
| Section Honey box, a sample with strip of 
fdn. and printed instructions 
5 00 | Section boxes in the flat by the quantity, 
7 | $9 50 per thousand and upwards, accord- 
ing to size ; for particulars, see price list. 
10 | i Case of 3 section boxes, showing the 
00 | way in which the separators are used, 
suitable for any kind of hive, see price list 
15 Seed, Alsike Clover, raised near us, per Ib.. 
06 * Catnip, good seed, per 0z.10c; perlb. 1 
Chinese Mustard, per 0z 
Mellilot, or Sweet Clover, per lb 
White Dutch Clover, per Ib 
Motherwort, per oz. 20c; per Ib 
Mignonette, per lb. (25c per 0z) 
Simpson Honey Plant, per package 
7) 7 a7 per OZ 
Silver Hull Buckwheat, per Ib... 
dy gi y peck, by Express 


S 
See price list. 6 | Section boxes, fancy, hearts, stars, crosses, 
s 


Common i per peck 


ae 
nes complete $35 to 100 0 ** Summer Rape. Sow in June and 
50 


July, per Ib 


60 A small package of any of the above seeds will be 
40 sent for 5 cents. 


willbe 5 | Sheets of Enameled cloth to keep the bees 
The latter will be 


from soiling or eating the cushions 10 


| 
given to those who advertise metal cornered frames. | Shipping Cases for 48 section frames of 
| 


15 


| Corners, Machinery complete for making $250 00 


| Enameled cloth, the best thing for covering 

frames. Bees do not bite and seldom 

ropolize it. Per yard, 45 inches wide, 

25c. By the piece, (12 yards).............. 

Extractors, according to size of frame, 
$6 50 to 10 00 

ms inside and gearing, including 

honey-gate 


$9 “ WE TE i. ad etc wens hin 
Feeder, Simplicity, (see price list) 1 pint.... 
Feeders, 1 quart, tin, (see April No) 
The same, half size, 


5 | The same, 6 gts, to be used in upper story 


Files for small circular rip saws, new and 
valuable, 20c ; per doz. by express... 
‘“ The same, large size, double above 
ee SEA Dae SB eal cee ae aogier 
* 3 cornered, for cross-cut saws, 10c; doz 
Frames with —— Rabbet and nee ve 
Galvanized iron wire for grapevine trellises 
per lb. (about 100 feet) 
Gates for Extractors tinned for soldering. . 
Gearing for Extractor with supporting arm 
GLEANINGS, Vol’s I and IT, each 
sé Vol’s IV and V, each 
oe Vol. III, second-hand 
” first five neatly bound in one... 
te « i: unbound.... 








wa Hoops to go around the top.... 


I is. ck dis. Sakae Gale eed ie eR Rea 
The same for 24 sections, half above 
| prices. This size can be sent by mail in 
[SR SO sis ok ova sees cae: abacand:aade 
1 | Slate tablets to hang on hives.............. 0 
| Smoker, Quinby’s (to Canada 15ec extra)l 50 &1 7 
5 | es Doolittle’s, to be held in the mouth 
| ” Bingham’s $1 00; 1 60; 
25 | ca bg OWN, see illustration in price 
| ef st 
2 | Tacks, tinned, per paper, (two sizes) 
5 | Thermometers ...... PEP PELE OET EG SE FF 
0; Veils, Bee, with face of Brussels net, (silk) 
| The same, all of grenadine (almost as good) 
| Veils, material for, Grenadine, much - 
| stronger than tarlatan, 21 inches in 
WERE aM PRINS 8S cas a vws's cb ces Shame er 
Brussels Net, for face of vail, 29 inches 
in width, per yard 
Wax Extractor 
Copper bottomed boiler for above 
Wire cloth, for Extractors, tinned, per 
square t 
Wire cloth, for queen cages................. 
Above is tinned, and meshes are 5 and 18 
to the inch respectively 
3| Painted wire cloth, for shipping bees, 14 
2 mesh to the inch, per square foot 05 
5 00 All goods delivered on board the cars here at prices 
400 named. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 
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“ADVERTISEMENTS. 


"hati will be Teseived at the rate of 20 
cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion, cash 
in advance; and we require that every advertiser 
satisfies us of responsibility and intention to do all 
that he agrees, and that his goods are really worth 
the | eons asked for them. 


a AME: kenge 
FLORAL GUIDE 


A beautiful work of 100 Pages, One Colored 
Flower Plate, and 300 Illustratiens, with 
Descriptions of the best Flowers and Vegetables, 
and how to grow them. All fora Five Cent Stamp. 
In English or German. 

The Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pa- 
ges, Six Colored Plates, and many hundred Engrav- 
ings. For 50 cents in poner © covers; $1.00 in elegant 
cloth. In German or English 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine—32 
Pages, a Colored Plate in ev ery number and many 
na menaviage. Price $1.25 a year; Five Copies for 


Vic k’s Seeds are the best in the world. Send 
Five Cent Stamp for a FLORAL GUIDE, containing 
List and Prices, and plenty of information. Address 
123 JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED 


A virtuous, honest, and intelligent assistant in Gar- 
den and Apiary, for coming season. _—— 

DR. J. J. ADATR, 
2 Shawhan, K.C. R. R., “Fal hoe Co., Ky. 


Bees and Booeopers’ Supplies for ale, 


I will ship to order, either by R. R. or River, any 
number of Italian, Hybrid, or Black Bees, in Lang- 
stroth Hives, for $4.00 per colony, payable when the 
Bees are shipped. Safe arrival guaranteed. Also 
any amount of Bee fixtures 

MRS. CAPEH ART, Admr’x, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Davart GLUCOSE MANUFACTURING 


, MANUFACTURERS OF § SUPERIOR DOUBLE 
‘REFINED GRAPE AND MALT SUGAR, 
: CRYSTAL GLUCOSE SYRUP. 

















Superior Double Refined Grape Sugar for feeding 
bees, at 3sc per Ib. in barrels of 375 lbs., and 4c in 
boxes of 50 or 110 lbs. Crystal Glucose Sy rup 5¢ per 
lb. by the barrel. Samples of the Grape Sugar will 
be sent prepaid, by Express, on receipt of 10 cents. 
litt LOUIS P. BES a; Sup’ t, Dav enport, Iowa. 


TAKS ON WOOD 
. = > NW. Cor. FRONT&VINE 
OHIO. 


$1. 50 per YEAR; CLUBS of 5 or More $1 00. 
Send Ten Cents for a Eample Copy of 


The American Bee Journal 


The Oldest, Largest and Best Bee Paper. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, CHICAGO. 








THE RIGHT WAY 


To start an Apiary is to send for strong, 4 frame Nu- 

clei, in new Hives, all complete, for............. 5 00 

Two Frame EES ay eee ee en eee er ee 2 50 
All queens reared in full colonies from choice Im- 

ported Mothers. HIRAM ROOP, 

2d Carson City, Montcalm Co. ft Mich. 


Langstroth Bee Hives, 


Frames, and Section Boxes of all kinds, cut, ready 
to nail, at reasonable rates. Rn. R. MURPHY, 
1-2d Garden Plain, Whiteside Co., Til. 


1879. 


Headquarters for 


Italian Bees & Queens, 


Modest & Langstroth Bee Hives, 
Honey and Section Boxes, 


AND 


COME FOUNDATION FOR THE MILLION, 


Our new illustrated price list is now ready for dis- 
tribution, containing our experience in the use of 
Comb Foundation, and telling how to use it. to best 
advantage: giving best mode for securing large 
yields of Comb Honey; telling about Bee Hives, 

loney and Section Boxes, Extractors, Smokers, &c¢.; 
and containing much other matter of general inter- 
est toone and all. Your name and the names of 
your bee-keeping friends, written on a postal card 
and sent us, will entitle each of you to receive it by 
return mail. Write at “eas. — is ar. and 
we will try to help you. ATMAN & SON 
2-3 “Dundee, Kane Co. ‘ ‘i, 


The Signal Service. 


Having built a shop and put in new machinery, I 
am prepared to furnish Bee Hives, Section Boxes, 
Frames, &c., &c., as cheap as the cheapest. 

Simplicity "Hives at 5 per cent. discount, and every 
thing else at bottom prices. Thosein want of Hives, 
&c., &c., will find it to their advantage to write for 
prices. Any kind of Hive made. For further par- 
ticulars send for Circular. F. A. SALISBURY, 

12 1d Geddes, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


The ABC of BEE GULTURE 


Part First, will tell you all abou’ the latest im- 
provements in securing and Marketing Money, 
the new 1 bh. Section Honey Boxe mak- 
ing Artificial Heney Comb, Candy for 
Bees, Bee Hunting, Artificial Swarming, 
Bee Moth. &c., &c. 

Part Second, tells All about Hive Making, 
Diseases of Bees, Drones, How to Make an 
Extractor, Extracted Honey, Feeding and 
Feeders, Foul Brood, etc, etc. 

Part Third, tells all about Honey Comb, Hon- 
ey Dew, Hy brids, Italianizing, King Rirds, 
‘The Locust free, Moving Bees, The Lamp 
Nursery, Mignonnette, Milkweed, Mother- 
wort, ustard, Nucleus, Pollen, Pro- 
polis, and Queens. 


t® All are Profusecly Hilustrated with En- 
gravimgs. 


Nothing Patented. Either one will be mailed 
ic a 25c; % doz., $1.25; 1 doz., $2.25; 100, by express, 
The three Boe bound in one, mailed for 60c. One 
doz. $6.00; 100, by —. ; 
ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 
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SCRATS AND SKETCHES. NO. 2. 





USING DEEP FRAMES, TWO STORIES HIGH. 


LTHOUGH “as broad as it is long,” I believe 
A the American frame is called a deep frame. 
sie) | also believe that when these deep frames are 
used 2 stories high, they have to be managed _some- 
what differently from the shallow ones. For in- 
stance, if you should place an upper story, contain- 
ing empty frames, over an ordinary swarm, I think 
the bees would be loth to commence 80 high up. 

When a single story is full of brood ‘and honey, 
andthe bees beginto showa disposition to hang 
out, I remove three or four frames that contain the 
least brood, and place them with the adhering bees 
in an upper story. The vacant places in the lower 
story are filled with frames containing fdn., and the 
balance of the upper storyis filled with empty 
combs, and then we, the bees and I, are ready for 
business. If the yield of honey is good, it is “busi- 
ness,”’ for_the bees will fill the upper rag & witha 
“rush.”” Whenthe bees begin to seal the honey, I 
commence to extract it, extracting from the upper 


story only. With this management only one colony | 


showed symptoms of swarming, and that was qui- 


eted by giving itathird story. This swarm wasa | 


strong one, had a prolific queen, and I could not see 
but that honey was stored as rapidly in the upper 
story, that “loomed” up so high, asin any other part 
of the hive. 

DEEP FRAMES AND COMB HONEY. 


As long as I can sell, at home, all the extracted 
honey [ can raise, at a shilling, or even 10 cts. per 
lb., I shall do but little “fussing’’ with comb honey. 
I did, however, “fuss’’ with it a little; it is so pleas- 
ant, “‘you know,” to know that you can raise comb 
honey if you wish to. 

Three frames were removed froma single story 
hive, and their places filled by hanging a broad 
American frame containing 4 sections supplied with 
fdn. starters, on each side of the brood combs. Tin 
separators were used. Several strong swarms were 
thus supplied with sections, and when the bees were 
well started in them, 8 of these broad frames of sec- 
tions, with the adhering bees, were taken from dif- 
ferent colonies, hung in a Simplicity hive, and placed 
over the strongest swarm. As fast as the sections 
were filled they were removed, and new ones, sup- 
plied with fdn., were put in their places. 

You may have to cater to the whims of the little 
chaps, somewhat, to get them at work in the pepper 
story; but after they are once under way, or if they 
are very strong, I think it makes little difference 
whether your frames are deep or shallow. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 


Your plan of getting the bees at work in 
the upper story of hives with tall frames is 
all right, but I fear you will find more troub- 
le with the deep frames than you imagine, 
especially if you use them side by side with 
shallow ones year after year. Some colonies 

0 into an upper ag ears more readily 
han others. See Mr. 
about deep and shallow frames. 





FEBRUARY 1, 1879. 


Published Monthly. 








TERMS: $1.00 Per Annum in Ad- 
{ vances 3 Copies for $2.503 5 for $3.7 53 
10 01 more, 60c. each. Single Number, 10c. 








ADULTERATION OF HONEY. 


Si¢-N this question of adulteration, I have ‘read all 
§| that was said, but have not yet had my say. I 
= consider the question in another way yet. 
Supposing glucose to be very healthy, bh good, 
and to contain nothing injurious to health, ,is it 
right to sell it under the name of honey, or of sug- 
ar, or of other syrups? And if it is wrong to sell it 
' under a false name, should this not be forbidden? 
You say that we must let demand and supply’regu- 
late the market. Very well; we agree to that. Let 
there be a law that will prevent the sale of articles 
of food under any;but their real name, and then see 
how much glucose will be used by the people, under 
its real name. Let glucose be sold at its real value; 
let the manufacturers of honey sell their glucosed 
honey as such, &c., &c.; and then you will see de- 
mand and supply regulate the market. 

Whether glucose be healthy or injurious, youftake 
sides with the adulterators, with those who fraud 
their products, when you refuse to petition against 
adulteration. You thereby proclaim that you are 
willing they should keep on selling an inferior arti- 
cle, in the place, and at the expense, of the honey 
| produced by your fellow bee-keepers, and that you 
would rather see the public cheated in the article 
they “pe than try to prevent a dishomaay ractice. 

You claim that you are anxious to Justice to 
all; if so, prove it by publishing this short article. 
Truth fears not light. ';) 2 re 2 oF 

I will make you a proposition that 0 commennet 
without contradicting yourself, and w 
tain the desired end. Frame a petition to co 
asking for laws to prevent the sale of | 
under any but their real name, and 
tice to bee-keepers, and yet not in 
sale of your pet article “glucose,” or ra@ 
glucose.” -), ae. 

You have injured yourself consid 
on this question, and it isthe best way to p: 
you are really considering the public interest 
not your own alone. You will do your duty 
keepers by giving it ahearing, and at the same time, 
will give us satisfaction ina very reasonable request. 

Hamilton, Ilis., Dec. 21, ’78 C. P. DADANT. 


Gently, friend D.; if Lam correct, I have 
favored the use of grape sugar for.feeding 
bees, and nothing more. ave done this 
too, with the understanding that grape sug- 

_ar cannot be used for adulteratihg honey; 
its bitter taste would render this impossible, 
aside from its invariable habit of hardening 
in the cells, almost immediately after. it is 
fed to the bees. If anybody knows. of any 
process by which grape ir can be con- 

‘verted into pricons, by the ordinary bee- 
keeper, I will reconsider the matter. Ihave 
never used glucose, nor advised it; its ex- 

_ pense alone compared with grape sugar for- 

| bids it. I have gone over this ground many 
| times; Ihave also shown up at least two 
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ngstroth’s remarks | parties in the humbugfand swindle depart- 


ment, for adulterating honey with glucose. 
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If you have proof of any more, send them 
along, and we will perhaps have a big list; I 
shall not hesitate, even if the firm is worth 
a million or more. If I understand the mat- 
ter, I would have just such a law as they 
have in England and Scotland. I am not 
versed in getting up petitions to Congress, 
but if some one will get up one, such as you 
desire, making it a severe penalty to label 
honey or anything else, without giving the 
true name of the contents of the jar, 1 will 
furnish such petitions free, at my OWn ex- 
pense, and I think I can promise the signa- 
ture of every reader of GLEANINGS. At the 
same time, I shall use and advise the use of 
grape sugar until it can be shown that it is 
injurious to the bees, or that there is a pos- 
sibility of its entering into the adulteration 
of honey, either comb or extracted. If my 
reputation suffers from such a course, [ am 
content to have it suffer, for I believe [shall 
be justified by and by. 


> +6° <a - 
SIZE AND SHAPE OF MOVABLE COMB 
FRAMES. 


?>F we could demonstrate that a particular size and 
cf shape of frame was, under all possible circum- 
stances, absolutely the best, no one could, with 
any show of reason, oppose its universal adoption 
as the authorized standard. Before giving the rea- 
sons which induced me to adopt my present style of 
frames, I entirely disclaim all pretence of being able 
to demonstrate that itis, under all conditions, the 
best, nor am I at all sanguine that the time is near 
at hand, when uniformity will be as much insisted 
on as in the standard weights and measures of the 
same country. 

The inside dimensions of my first movable comb 
hive were 18', in. from front to rear and side to side, 
und six inches in depth. This shape secured a large 
top surface for surplus honey receptacles. Double 
glass walls being used, the extra‘, in. was allowed, 
so that glass 12x18 (a common size), could be easily 
fastened against thin strips, toxeform the dead air 
asgoes for protection against extremes of heat and 
cold, a 

For better wintering in cold climates, [ changed 
these dime ms to 14', from front to rear, 18's, 
from side to , and Win. deep. To economize by 
using fewer frames, I next made the hives 1814 from 
front to rear, and 14', from side to side.* 

All the time that these changes were being made, 
Texperimented with various other sizes. Frames 
were used in hives 33 in. deep, and in 1854 « number 
of hives were used 12 by 12 by 36 in. in the clear. 
One of these I carried to F. G. Cary, President of 
Farmers’ College, near Cincinnati, in the fall of that 
year, and we put a forced swarmintoit. The frames 
of these long hives were very nearly the size of what 


has since been called theGallup frame. Thesurplus | 


honey was sometimes taken in boxes at the rear of 
the main breeding apartment, and sometimes on the 
frames. 

These hives had not Only movable covers, but 
movable sides, hanging, like the frames, upon the 
rabbets, by which arrangement the dimensions of 
the hives could be changed at will. I have alsoused 
even longer frames than those adop*ed by Mr. Quin- 
by; and only after numerous experiments was the 
present, so called, Standard Langstroth frame adopt- 
ed, In adhering to it so persistently, I soon per- 
ceived that I suffered pecuniary loss. A reference 
to the back volumes of the A. B. J. will show how 

*The hives last made for my own private use were 
1814 by 18'4 by 10 in. deep, holding 13 frames. They 
had double sides and the whole upper story could be 
filled with frames, while it was not necessary to re- 
move all these upper frames to get access to the 
lower ones. 

This square form gave the greatest capacity for 
storage above and below, with the least possible use 
of materials, while it was seldom necessary, in using 
the extractor, to disturb the lower story, or to feed 
back to the bees any honey taken from them. If 
the season was good, the lower story supplied the 
means to make new colonies and help weak ones. 


warmly many of our best apiarians condemned it. 
Believing that IL was right, 1 refused to make or rec- 
ommend any other than “the flat things,’ and not a 
few thought that the validity of my patent must, 
somehow or other, depend upon this shape. 

It cannot be denied that my standard frames are 
not the best for those who, living in cold climates, 
winter their bees in thin hives, upon their summer 
stands, using none of the precautions which long 
experience has shown to be indispensable. For the 
incorrigibly ignorant or careless, who give their bees 
no attention after the honey harvest ceases, an old 
box or hollow log is much better than any kind of 
movable frame hive. “Improvements in apiculture 
are not in their line, and inventors and writers will 
more and more ignore them. 

The shupe of hive most in use, when I first kept 
bees, gave too little top surface for surplus honey. 
The low and broad style which I introduced, besides 
remedying this defect, has other advantages. 

It is, for obvious reasons, much better adapted 
to the use of upper stories than tuller hives. My 
own experience strongly supports the belief of so 
many, that it is more natural to bees to put their 
stores over their brood-nest (I use this convenient 
German term) than anywhere else. 

It was my practice, in using the extractor, to keep 
neither honey-board nor quilt over the frames, so 
that | might work with the least possible delay. A 
glance at the fop of the frames was enough, with 
Italian bees, to show whether the frames needed 
emptying. If the combs were crowded with honey, 
these bees would begin to build upon the tops of the 
frames: they repeatedly did this when they had 
plenty of room tor comb building in empty side 
frames! Asthe attempt to build upwards is very 
difficult, being contrary tothe laws of gravity, and 
of course to the instincts of the bees, why should 
they attempt it when there was umple room for ex- 
tending their combs laterally? 

2. Long and shallow frames are much better for 
all necessary manipulations than any other style. 
[aj In handling them, the arms are kept in an easy, 
instead of a cramped position; a point of great im- 
portance tathose who must often spend many hours 
a day in such work. [b] The eye readily commands 
the whole surface of a comb, without that uncom- 
fortable craning of the neck which the use of deep 
frames compels. [c] There is much less danger of 
hurting bees in lifting out or returning the shallow 
frames. [d] Less motion and, of course, less time 
is needed to insert or remove the shallow frames. 
[e] It is much easier to make shallow frames hang 
true than deep ones. 

At some future time, I will reply to the objections 
which have been urged against my standard frame. 
My friend, Prof. A. J. Cook, in his admirable ‘*Man- 
ual of the Apiary,”’ recommends the Gallup frame. 
It is a good frame, and Lam heartily glad that this 
and other styles are being so largely tested by such 
experts as the Hetheringtons, Dadants, and others. 

If it be in the nature of the case possible to decide 
what ought to be the standard frame, we shall, in 
due time, reach such a result, and our best apiarians 
will no doubt cheerfully accept it. 

Oxford, O., Jan., 1879. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 

We are very much indebted to friend L., 
for the very valuable suggestions he has giy- 
en us so Opportunely. on the matter of hives 
and frames. It would seein from the above 
that even the long hives about which there 
was so much excitement a_ few years ago 
were nothing new to friend L., after all. 

I have often noticed the disposition of bees 
to build comb right over the brocd nest in 
preference to side storing, and_ as soon as 
fdn. made the oman 4 of comb honey so 
easy, I was at little trouble in deciding that 
a two story hive with tho standard L. frame 
was the one wanted. 





HIVE MAKING. 


Last season, I manufactured about 500 Simplicity 
hives, one story, and about 20,000 sections for my- 
self and brother bee-keepers in Clinton Co. I did 
not advertise ut all. My customers hunted me up, 
and took all the hives and boxes I could make, and 
they have given entire satisfaction. E. THREW. 

Saranac, N. Y., Jan. 17, 1879. 
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ANOTHIIER CALIFORNIA APIARY. 


JHE Photograph from which the pict- 
ure Was taken was sent us by Mr. John 

= Oltman, Los Angelos, Cal. Thave been 
unable to get any further particulars in re- 
gard to it. From the long rows of hives ex- 
tending away in the distance until they look 
like mere specks of white, one can readily 
imagine that honey must be yielded in great 
profusion from some source, probably from 
the mountain sides, whose peaks seem al- 
most to touch the sky in the distance. If 1] 
am correct, the mountains, as wellas valleys. 
are covered with the wild sage that furnishes 
the beautiful, clear, aromatic, mountain sage 
honey. The different altitudes furnish hon- 
ey at different seasons, thus greatly pro- 
longing the yield. [should judge that the 
picture was taken during a yield of honey, 
from the unconcerned way in whieh our 
friends eat their waterinelon, sitting on the 
top of the hives; even the little boy seems 
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Oblivious of the fact that bees ever sting, 
especially when one happens to drum his 
feet idly against the hive & may be sitting 
On. 

With sucha number of hives all of one 
kind, it would seem that the owner would 
have been careful to get a good kind to start 
with, and I should guess by the looks, that 
he had wisely settled on the time honored 
Langstroth frame. Where they are piled up 
to 3 stories in height, does it not seem a pity 
that the 8 stories were not all made precisely 
alike, Simplicity style, instead of making 
each one a size larger than the one below it 
as shown in the cut? The saving in having 
just one sized bodies and covers, and no 
more, in an apiary, is no small item. 

low we would enjoy dropping down on 
our friends for an hour or two in their wild 
mountain home. would we not, boys? Do 


you suppose they Would have watermelons 
enough to go round ? 











Le 


Sat ee er 


With such a multitude of hives, just 
think how much depends upon doing the 
right thing, instead of the wrong one; upon 


having a uniformity not only in the size | 





COGSWELL’S APIARY. LOS ANGELOS CO., CALIFORNIA. 











thing under your thumb, so that there are no 
lost motions, and no time wasted in delays, 
hunting for tools, rectifying blunders, or 
anything of that nature. One needs to re c- 


of the hivés and surplus boxes, but in your | ognize his own peculiar failings, before he 
ways of doing things; upon haying every- | is ready to learn wisdom’s ways. 
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Notes and Queries. 


Vv 


questions. Can I go through my hives now in 

mid winter, and clean them and examine them? 
I came to Omaha from Kansas in Noy., and there 
has been no time since then that I could examine 
them on account of the cold. lam uneasy about 
them; 15stands are inthe cellar. I puta screw in 
each side of each frame before shipping, and they 
seemed to come through safe. Can I take one at 
a time into the kitchen, and open them, using the 
smoker, and clean the hives? Would it not do, to 
do it at night by lamp light? Have you ever done 
it? Can 1 get them all back in the hive? Please 
tell me how to do it safely. W. G. PIGMAN. 

Omaha, Nebraska. 

[You can do all you say, if you work carefully, 
and it will not hurt the bees at all, if you pack them 
up warm and snug after you get through. I have 
overhauled them thus, during every month in the 
year. Unles§$ many of them are dead and are in bad 
condition, | think it quite unnecessary to disturb 
them.] 


WP aves rest yourself a little, and answer me 2 


What quality of lumber do you use for hives? 
(We use first quality of barn boards, for the bodies 
of the Simplicity hives, and best wide box lumber, 
for the covers. The Chaff hives are all made of cull 
lumber. We have to pay, for seasoned lumber, 
about $22 for the barn boards, $30 for the wide box, 
and $10 for the culls.] 

Of whom do you procure it, and at what price? 
(Our lumber was purchased from different mills, in 
the Michigan forests. If desired, I will get some re- 
liable dealers in lumber, in our larger cities, to give 
us their addresses. Lumber must be purchased as 
near home as possible, on account of the expense 
of yet Jnless you want as much as a car 
load, it will probably be better generally, to pur- 
chase at your nearest lumber yard.] 

Is not white clover better for honey than Alsike? 


At what price pex bu. can you send the seed of each | 


variety? [Have had reason to think white clover 
honey superior to that obtained from red clover, but 
we have always 
honey the same. may be that the Alsike is some- 
what like the red, and that it lacks the fine, exqui- 


site flavor of thoroughly ripened white clover hon- | 
There is a difficulty in procuring seed of any | 


ey. 
ee clover, except the white Dutch; see price 

st. 

ait who have honey for sale need scales that will 
weigh as much as 75 Ibs. at a time, and that can be 
taken with them in a wagon and not occupy much 
room. At what price can they be bought? 

(The scales we have been figuring on, only weigh 
about 12 to 24 lbs.. If you wish them to go as high 


as 75, the best thing I know of is the family scale, | 


with both scoop and platform, weighing from 4 0z. 
to 240 lbs. We can furnish these, shipped from the 
factory in Binghampton, N. Y., for $9.00.] 


JEROME WILTSE. 
Rulo, Neb., Dec. 13, 1878. 


THE BEE MALADY. 

In this locality there is great mortality among the 
bees. The long continued and excessively cold 
weather of December brought annihilation to some 
entire colonies, and also largely diminished the num- 


bers of those that survive. The prospect now is | 
that hardly half the bees in the country will live till | 
Most of the small bee-keepers | 


time of flowers. 
have already lost half or more of their stands. The 
inquiry is, what is the cause of such unprecedented 
mortality? and is there any remedy? Of course in- 
sufficient protection during the inclement weather 
will be generally charged with the loss; but it must 
be remembered that colonies safely stored in dry 
cellars have by no means escaped decimation. I 
have heard some bee-keepers charge dysentery, 
others, honey dew, and others, poisonous properties 
of dark honey, with the destruction of their pets. 
Any instruction or information in regard to_ this 
from experienced apiarists would be gratefully re- 
ceived by your numerous friends. 
S. W. SALISBURY. 
Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 18, 1879. 
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—— Alsike and white clover | 
t 


FEB. 

[Reports of a similar nature are coming froma 
great many localities; it seems to be a revival of 
the old bee malady. The directions given in this 
No., and inthe A BC, are all Lhave to offer. Let 
us have full reports in regard to the chaff packing.] 

What makes my bees come out of the hive in the 
coldest weather, 6° below zero ? They came out by 
the dozen, voided their excrement, and were not 
able to get back again, but froze to death. I shut 
them in the hive, and they died in the hive. I have 
lost 2 of my 4 colonies and some of my neighbors’ 
bees are also dying. 

My bees had plenty of stores, and are out onthe 
summer stands. Hi. S. MOORE. 

Cuyahoga Falls, O., Jan. 23, 187). 

[It will do no good to shut the bees in the hive; it 
is the well known bee malady. I know of nothing 
that willcure them, except warm weather, unless 
itis flying them in doors in the cage I have described. } 


Will one horse, in a power the sameas described 

in your Dec. GLEANINGS, give ample power for saw- 

, ing stuff for hive making? Is the wheel plenty 

large enough to enable the horse to walk with ease, 

and exercise freely his whole strength ? What width 

of band would you use in sawing with one horse? 

what size of rope on the power? and what weight 

should the main or large wheel of the saw be? 

Which multiplies speed with least waste of power, 
bands or cogs? H. P. NICHOLS. 

Bridgeport, Conn., Jan. 21, 1879. 

{One horse power is ample, if your machinery is 
light, and you do notcare to rush things at atoo great 
speed. I have never seen such a wheel, but have no 
reason to doubt the statement of the manufacturer. 
I would suggest an inch rope, anda 2 inch belt. The 
main wheel may weigh from 50 to 100 lbs. Cogs or 
gearing are best for slow motion, but will not an- 
swer for a high speed.] 

ONE TIER OF SECTIONS. 

Will you please give your readers a plain descrip- 
tion of some simple rack for holding sections that 
will fit the Simplicity hive, and that can be tiered 
up; that is,asone becomes partly full, it can be 
raised and another placed under, and at the same 
| time use berry-box separators. I have about 70 
swarms of bees in the Simplicity hive, but do not 
like the idea of giving bees a full story of sections 
at a time, and don’t see how it can be avoided with 
sections inthe wide frames. I think a rack that 
will hold but one-half as many sections preferabie, 
and I also think berry-box material zood enough for 
separators, and vastly cheaper than tin. I shall be 
glad to see your answer in GLEANINGS. 


ALEX. WILDER. 
Sandwich, Ill., Jan. 21, 1879. 


[Our 3 box case of sections, we have sold for this 
exact purpose, for the past 2 seasons. I do not 
think anybody will be pleased very long, with sepa- 
rators made of berry-box material. After the bees 
have once fastened wax tothem, they are sure to 
| do it again, and as fast as you can age °° it off. On 
| page 327, of last year’s GLEANINGS, friend Butler 
| most strongly condemns a single tier of sections, 
_ and says the bees will fill a double one just about as 

quickly, which agrees with my own experience. To 
| make a case so that the whole single tier of sections 
| can be handled as one box, becomes a rather compli- 
| cated affair, if you want the sections completely 
| covered from the effects of propolis as they should 
| be, separators added, and still kept so any one can 
| be removed easily.] 


THE HONEY MARKET. 


The dullest season we ever had for honey, snd es- 
| pecially comb honey, we have this winter. There is 
| no demand such as there has been in previous win- 
| ters, at almost any price. Two years ago, about 
| 


Christmas time, I sold 20.000 lbs. of comb honey in less 
than 30 days ; Ihave not sold 3000 this year and my 
competitors tell me the same story. 

The principal reason, I think, is hard times, and 
honey, being still conisdered a luxury, must take 
a back stand in the way of family supplies. 
| The bestcomb honey sclis here, in the jobbing 
| way, at 12@15e., and our ~~ is, apparently, full of 
| honey from California. California comb honey is to 
| be had in quite a number of commission houses all 

over the city. Caas. F, Muri. 
| Cincinnati, O., Jan. 8, 1879. 
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WORK AND WAGES FOR 1879; THE 
BRIGHTER SIDE. 


[Continued from last month.] 


BOUT one year ago, our bee hive machinery 
A was all driven by a small engine; a8 we were 
a much crowded for room, the engine was placed 
in the middle of arather dark cellar. Toward spring, 
we were compelled to run night and day, and, as a 
consequence, this cellar seemed to be almost  con- 
stantly a fearful scene of disorder. I talked and 
plead with the hands who were employed to take 
care of the engine, to have them keep the tools put 
up, the floor swept up, and to have it neat and tidy, 
though it was dark and rather a dismal place to 
work in. 

One after another, they got tired of the berth, even 
though it was an easy one, and plead to go up stairs 
and work at the machinery. I think about a half 
dozen different boys were tried, but none kept the 
room clean a great while. Some of those who had 
plead very hard for something to do, did very well 
for a little while, but I began to think shiftlessness 
was an incurable disease of the human family, and 
almost despaired of getting anybody who would per- 
form this easy task, as I wanted it done. To me, it 
seemed strange that any boy could sit down content- 
edly amid such disorder. Why, | was happy in just 
voing to work and brushing up, because it was such 
x sense of relief to see the dismal, dusty shelves, 
boxes, ete. “shine,” after being at work a while. 

1 hired a man, and paid better weges; but he did 
very little better than the boys. It was not only the 
looks of things, when a visitor chanced down there, 
that troubled me, but the loss of tools and property. 
Two expensive wrenches were shoveled into the fur- 
nace with the shavings, and divers other kinds of 
property were getting lost and burned up, almost 
continually. 

At about this time, a young man whom I had 
known pretty well, but of whom, I confess, I had 
formed a rather unfavorable opinion, upplied for 
work. I knew he had changed about a great deal, 
from one thing to another: that he wes in the habit 
of swearing, and I had pretty good reason to think 
him quarrelsome; he had a kind of reckless, don't 
care sort of a way that rather troubled me, when I 
thought of his coming among us. I told him I hed 
no room for any more hands inthe day time, and he 
at once volunteered to work nights only. 

Now, it was not only the engine below that was a 
care and trouble, but the machinery above was often 
run without oil, and no ear but mine seemed to de- 
tect the mischief that was being done; belts often 
slipped, and had to be laced 1ight in the middle of 
the day, and various other such troubles occurred. 
This man commenced, almost the very first day, to 
put the belts and bearings in order. If a belt slipped 
off, he would throw it on with a sort of sleight of 
hand, without stopping the machines at all, and thus 
suave much valuable time. He knew how to stop 
belts from slipping, and I very soon decided that £ 
1 eeded him about during the day. It is true, he be- 
gun to sweur very soon, but when I talked with him 
kindly about ihe matter, he assented to my wishes, 
and, ina short time, | was almost surprised to tind 
— pretty regular in his attendance at the Bible 
class, 

At one time, he had been fireman on a locomotive, 
und as the engineers happencd to be all away one 
day, 1 asked him to run fhe engine. He said he 
swuessed he could, and after an hour or two, he asked 
why we did not burn the sawdust. I told him we 
hed tried a great many times to do so, but it could 
not be done with such an engine. 

We had, in fact, been selling sawdust, and had a 
great pile half as high vs a small barn, much in the 
way in the back yard. He askedif he might try a 
little. The result was that the sawdust was all 
burned from that time forward, and that he had 
charge of the engine. 

Without my saying a word, only to give him per- 
mission occasionally, the whole cellar was kept 
swept frem top to bottom, and was cleared of use- 
less rubbish; the engine was scraped and cleaned all 
over; the brass and bright iron work made to shine 
like gold and silver; the other parts, boiler and all, 
painted over with the black varnish used on our hon- 
ey extractor gearings; in short, the whole engine 
that had, a few weeks before, pained me by its un- 
sightliness, looked like a beautiful piece of gold and 
jet jewelry. At the same time that he was doing 
this, the engine was running at its highest capacity { 
all the time. i 
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In this same cellar, was the sink where all the 
hands did their washing, and in vain had I plead to 
have it kept clean and tidy. Many of the hands 
would spill the water carelessly on the ground, and 
then boards would be laid down to keep out of the 
mud. Papers would be thrown into the sink, the 
waste pipe obstructed, and sometimes when I came 
down to wash my hands, the soap would be found 
floating around, and the water running over. The 
inside of the sink was covered with accumulated 
filth, and cobwebs hung around the outside. Dirty 
finger marks were on the walls, and I would have 
cried often, if it would have done any good. No one 
seemed troubled so long as they could keep out of 
the mud, and get themselves clean, even if they did 
leave a basin full of dirty water for the next one to 
empty out. 

ell, one day, IT came down hurriedly, and this 
new engineer had a piece of sandstone, and was act- 
ually busy scouring the rusty. iron sink inside; it 
was afterward painted on the outside with black var- 
nish; the basins were scoured up and hung on nails 
on the newly whitewashed wall, and a neat card re- 
minded every one who came to wash, to pour out 
the water and hang up the basin. Of course, agreat 
many forgot, or would tot hang up the basins, but 
our hero, for such L think he and all others like him 
deserve to be called, came to me asking for duthori- 
ty to have his rule enforced. I gave him the author- 
ity, and soon raised his wages 25c. per day. 

] had been trying ip vain, to find who threw sticks 
and waste papers down cellar on the floor. He very 
soon had every scrap of paper in bags, all the sticks 
in a woodbox, and the rest began to catch his enthu- 
siasm, and we soon had glimpses of better times. 
Well has it been said, “Order is Heaven’s first law.” 

My friend was all this time warming toward the 
Bible and Christian people, and although he swore 
occasionally, when some one purposely threw down 
his tools, or littered up his floor, he has been all the 
time getting nearer to the straight and narrow path, 
or, at least, [trust he has. 

l remember often wishing that I could have a lamp 
to write by, that was as clean and neat as the one 
my wife always has on her table. Boys who wanted 
work, were desired, one after another, to clean and 
fill the lamps, and to do it well. Like new brooms, 
they did well for a little while, but very soon I was 
one with a lamp with smoky chimney, dusty 
shade, and oil all over the outside; and soon, it was 
not filled at all. In vain I called up the offenders; 
they forgot just that once; the chimney was broken; 
the oil was gone; that lamp would not “come” clean, 
&c.; or something of the kind, and I groaned in spir- 
it ut the carelessness of humanity. 

Well, the engineer, after he had made everything 
shine down cellar, proposed to take care of the 
lamps, as he had nothing more to do. Imagine my 
joy-——yes, it was really a thrill of joy that I felt, 
when I saw a lamp on my table every bit as clean as 
even my wife could have made it with soap and wa- 
ter. The white porcelain shade was clear and spot- 
less; not a particle of greasy oil could I see when I 
passed my fingers over the glass, and then handled 
my clean papers; the light shone through the crys- 
tal chimney like sunrise on a June morning; and to 
set off the polished brass work (our friend has a taste 
for bright colors), some pieces of red flannel were 
put inside the lamp. 

When our 50 horse power engine was purchased, 
some discussion arose among the hands as to who 
was to have the care of it. made up my mind, very 
quickly, who was torunit. If I mistake not, some 
of the boys have said that I was partial to him; that 
he was one of my favorites. Yes, he has been a fa- 
vorite; but who among you is there, who will go and 
do likewise, and pick up tools after the rest, and 
take up all kinds of drudgery as he has done? 

There is one more point; the heavy compliments 
I have just paid him may have the effect of making 
him proud and overbearing. In fact, 1 have for a 
long time hesitated about giving him this justly 
earned praise, for fear it would dohim harm. I pray 
God that it may not, and I pray that he may stop 
— entirely, no matter how much he is pro- 
voked. 

Not only he, but all of you, must stop it. If it can- 
not be done otherwise, I will part with the best 
hard Ihave. Nay, farther; 1 will part from one and 
all of them, and give up this business, that I love 
more than anything else almost, for you must obey 
the command, “Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God, in vain.” 

Does it pay to fuss so much, and to be so over 
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nice? Yes, it does pay. Since this man has had 
charge, we have had almost no accident, at all. Ev- | 
ery day, his hand touches every part of the machin- | 
ery, and not a bolt or nut comes loose without his | 
knowing it. No accidents happen, because not a 
box gets hot, or lacks oil, and no part of the machin- | 
ery is running where it is doing injury. 

We are now in the new building—all of us. Visit- | 
ors exclaim, “What a beautiful engine! Bright and | 
new as asilverdollar!’ But the engine is not anew | 
one, after all; it is only because it has been cleaned 
and polished up so nicely. Ican take visitors into 
either the engine or boiler room, at any hour in the 
day, and it is always a pleasant and tidy place. The 
tloors are clean, the ashes taken up. the tools all | 
neatly hung on the wall, there is no dustyand no lit- 
ter anywhere. The metal work shines, and the 
steam and water gauges are as clean anl bright as 
mv lamp was, that night. 

Passing through into the machine and blacksmith 
shop, we find much of the same spirit prevailing, for 
I have desired all the hands to keep their rooms as 
neat as the engineer does his. The tin shop is just 
as bright and cheerful looking: ves, even the wax | 
room has caught the infection, and the floor is clean | 
and tidy. It seems as if my prayers, for months 
past, are being answered. 

Credit is due to others besides this one individual, 
but I have chosen him for an example of what ener- 
gv and faithfulness may do in any community, even 
where there are a dozen applications for every va- 
eancy. If you have not a situation and are not 
sought for, it is because you are not faithful in the 
way I have pointed out. 

The moral of all this is, not that you shall come to 
me for employment, for applicants from my own 
town meet me at every turn, and they have the first | 
claim on me; but you should wake up to see that | 
there is work to do at home, for every one of you; | 
rouse up, and Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might. The very same spirit I have 
shown you will pay in an apiary, and will pay im- 
mensely, too, I tell you. 

With all the rest, be a Christian: not a hypocrite, 
but what you know a Christian should be. If I were 
to make you a visit this morning, you would all, es- | 
pecially the infidels and skeptics, tell me the differ- | 
ence between a Christian and a hypocrite. You | 
know enough; stop discussion and act. If all is 
clean and in order up stairs, get a piece of sandstone | 
and go down cellar. Blessed are the pure in heart | 
(away down out of the sight of men), for——they— | 
shall-——_see——God. And you will have plenty to | 
do and good wages, yea, heaped up, pressed down, 
and running over. 


> 690. <———___-- 
CHAFF TENEMENT HIVES. 


UR friend, N. A. Prudden, of Ann Ar- 
WY bor, Mich., sends drawings of his tene- 
ment hive, and also tells how he pre- 
pares them for winter. He uses the Gallup 
frame in the lower story, and the L. frame | 
above, as shown in the cut below. 
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PRUDDEN’S TENEMENT CHAFF HIVE. 
The hive is simply one of our old “Long 


FEB. 


Idea” hives, divided into 4 apartinents. The 


|divisions may be simply division boards. 


For winter, contract each of the 4 to the 
sinallest number of frames the bees can clus- 
ter on and have sufficient stores, move them 


up close together, put on the chaff cushions 


above, and we are allright. In the spring, 
give them room as needed, and when the 
lower story is full, puton the boxes above, 
as shown in the cut. 

On many accounts, this is a splendid ar- 
rangement; for, by lifting about 3 of these 
upper frames, we can easily get at the lower 
ones, at any time. We could not put frames 
from the upper story below, it is true, but as 
the upper stories are just now used very 
much for comb honey only, there would be 
little necessity for putting the upper frames 
below, unless we preferred to use side stor- 
ing boxes. This can easily be managed by 


using, instead of the Gallup frame, a frame 
| I have before spoken of, and one that I would 


prefer above all other small frames, for queen 
rearing, Wintering, building up nuclei, ete. 
[ allude to a frame made to hang crosswise 
in the L. hive. Itis just like the L., but is 


| only as long, and holds 6, 1th. sections, in- 


stead of 8. This fixes the whole thing, and 
I would hand over the $25.00 I offered about 
a year ago, were it not for just one very 
little point; that is, we should have two 
sizes of frames in our apiary. In fact, we 
shall have 2 sizes of frames in the same hive. 
These little frames are so very nice for many 
purposes, shipping nuclei especially, also for 
wintering weak colonies, that I do not know 
but I may, in time, overcome my scruples, 
and use them with the regular L. frames. 
For rearing queens and building up nuclei, 
I should prefer them, but for strong colonies, 
I would very much prefer the old L. frame. 
Do not go into them strong, but try a hive 
or two, if you have plenty of time and money 
to throw away, by changing back aftera 





‘while, if you should not like them. 


OUR OWN APIARY. 


AFTER we stopped selling queens and uniting, we 
had 163 colonies. Not all full colonies, however, for 
many of them were on only 4 frames. At this date, 
Jan. 11,2 have been found dead; both were on only 
4 frames. One was ina chaff hive, but there were 


| too few bees to stand 18° below zero. Had they been 
, better packed with cushions, crowded on to only 3 


frames, and the entrance contracted, they would 
P srhaps have stood it. The other was inanold style 
.. hive but the cushion over them was too small to 


| fitsnugly. Either would have done very well in 


such a winter as the last, but for such long spells, 


| with a zero temperature, we must have good colo- 


nies to be perfectly safe. We have now had nearly 


' a month of this severe, but beautiful, winter weath- 


er. 
oa ee 


In justice to our friend, Tremontani, I should 
State that he has filled all our orders, in a most sat- 


| isfactory manner, and we have found him, in every 
| respect, a most thorough gentleman. It is true, 


some of our spring orders were considerably de- 
layed, but who among queen breeders has not had 
trouble in getting off spring orders as promptly as 
they could wish? There have been some misunder- 
standings between himself and some of our Ameri- 
can dealers, and,if Iam correct, the loss has all 
been allowed to fall on him, he having sent queens 
repeatedly, for which he has never received a cop- 
per. I can not but think this unkind and ungener- 
ous, especially, to a foreigner. Shall we not con- 
sent to lose a little, rather than have our foreign 
friends conclude we are all a set of “tricky 
Yankees?” 
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COMMON SENSE APIARY. 
A HOME MADE FOUNDATION MACHINE, AND HOW TO 
MAKE ONE. 


“OU have written nothing that has struck me 
so forcibly of late, as your timely remarks in 
= arecent No. of GLEANINGS, upon the necessi- 

ty of rigid economy on the part of us bee-keepers, if 
we would succeed. As you have truly said, every 
drop of honey or scrap of wax, and all the odds and 
ends, must be saved and made to tell on ihe profit 
side of the apiarian’s account. So true is this in 
these times, “the times that try men’s souls,” that I 
hold it as a principle, that he who can, out of his 
own study or experience, aid others by his inven- 
tive genius, in Saving dimes where pence only have 
been saved, is a public benefactor. 

The stern logic of necessity, coupled with the 
above ideas, has compelled me to invent; and now, 
in response to repeated requests from your subscri- 
bers in different portions of the country, I give the 
result of various experiments in constructing a 
cheap comb fda. machine. Mv success was based 
on getting perfect plaster of Paris plates to work 
under pressure, while a thin sheet of wax inter- 
vened. Success can only be obtained by securing 
perfect plates, und arranging them to close together 
accurately. 

To mould in plaster and wax requires familiarity 
with their working properties. ‘The practice of 
dentistry, particularly the mechanical department, 
has made me familiar with their use. Take a piece 
of new comb an inch larger each way than you de- 
sire your plates, and shave it down witha very keen 
knife to within 1-16 of an inch of the cell bottom, on 
each side. As plaster will readily follow moisture, 
itis quite essential that the bottom of each cell 
should be moistened in some way. I used an atom- 
izer, thus sending a fine spray down to the bottom 
of each cell. 

Soaking the comb in water might possibly answer. 
Placing the comb on a peifectly level surface, you 
pour on your plaster, previously mixed in a small 
quantity and very thin, and commencing at one side 
you will work it clear to the bottom of each individ- 
ual cell, with a broad case knife. Several “batches” 
of plaster may be necessary, ere you cover the 
whole surface of the comb. 

Great ¢are is necessary not to mazh down the cell 
walls, and of course due rapidity of movement must 
be observed, else the plaster sets before fully ma- 
nipulated. A layer of plaster should now cover the 
wax about ), of an inch in thickness, which can be 
increased to 2 inches, by the addition of plaster in 
large quantities, nicely smoothed off. 

When it sets, trim the edges and turn the wax side 
up. Ateach extreme corner sink a cone shaped 
hole, base upwards. These holes act as guides (we 
dentists call them “*key holes’’) for bringing the op- 
posite plate into exact position, until they are per- 
manently arranged in the press. 

After oiling the guide holes slightly, pour the plas- 
ter on this side as before described, taking care that 
the above named key holes are duly filled as com- 
pletely as each cell. When the plaster has “set,” 
separate the plates by carefully inserting a knife 
under one side or corner. 

To remove the wax will be found the most difficult 
thing for the uninitiated. It is done effectually by 
the use of hot water. Boiling will not do alone, but 
the water must afterwards be poured from a tea 
kettle spout at a height of at least 3 feet. This 
cleans the wax completely from all the interstices. 
The balance of the way is clear sailing. The plates 
are encased in strong wooden frames, or boxes, by 
the use of additional plaster. 

The “guides’”’ on the plaster serve to keep the 
plates in proper position, until suitable, permanent, 
wooden guides are arranged on the frame work. 
The upper frame is attached to a strong lever. The 
under frame rests firmly on a solid bed which per- 
mits it to slide out upon a track, to receive the sheet 
of wax intended for fdn., while the upper frame and 
lever i3 raised by means of a spring. 

With this Tanchine l can “print’’ from 4 to 6 sheets 
of fdn., 12x12 inches in size, per minute. Dipping 
plates such as you advertise are quite essential, of 
course, to get the sheets of wax of the right thick- 
ness. The wax works much better if softened mod- 
erately in warm water. They can be placed in a pan 
of warm water right beside the machine. 


Of course, these plates are subject to more or less | 
i honey away; placed all broken combs and drips 


wear, which will in time destroy their sharpness 


| them; but the brood was all lost, and the hone 


It is an easy matter to substitute others however. 
The Prussian government has very recently, award- 
ed a prize toa Dr. Reissig, for a method of prepar- 
ing plaster casts, moulds, &c., by which their sharp- 
ness can not be impaired by washing or moderate 
use. It consists in washing the plaster surface 
with strong baryta water, after which silicate of 
potassa (soluble glass) is ee: the casts are 
tinally washed in a solution of alcohol and soap, to 
fill up all pores and prevent dust from entering the 
same. I shall try the preparation and report. 

Tam getting up one of the above machines for a 
friend of mine, and shall make as much as _ possible 
of it of wrought iron. Am confident they can be 
manufactured at a cost not exceeding $10. 

W. G. PaELP, D. D. 8. 

Galena, Md., Dee. 17, 1878. 

Many thanks, friend P.; but I fear many 
of our A BC class will sueceed but poorly, 
Without the nice mechanical skill that you 
dentists have acquired by long practice. 
Even should you make the machines for 
them, I fear it would take some practice, be- 
fore they could make 4 sheets a minute. I 
should rejoice to hear that a practical ma- 
chine could be furnished for 310.00. My ex- 
periments with the plaster casts failed for 
the reason you have mentioned; the plates 


soon failed. 
—> O° a 


THE A BC CHILD THAT GREW SO FAST. 
SEE by Dec. No. of GLEANINGS, that Mr. F. L. 


{ Wright think& E. A. Morgan does not deserve a 
—) $3.00 queen, if he charges $1.00 for transferring 
— I think itis cheap. I will say this much for 
nim: 

I live 7 miles from Arcadia. He came out to my 
place with all kinds of bee fixings, hives, smoker, 
A BC of Bee Culture, and GLEANINGS, and offered 
to transfer my bees from my old box hives to the 
new for 31.09 a swarm. I have kept bees for 10 
years and never before had seen, or heard of, mova- 
ble frame hives, and never had any profit from bees, 
except once in a while when I sold a swarm, or sul- 
| aoa one and took the honey, and had taken cap 
1oney enough from 10 to 20 swarms (whatever |! 
kept) for my own family. I bought 4 new hives and 
had him transfer the bees. He showed me the first 
queen bee I ever saw. In fact, I learned more 
from him that day than L ever knew before about 
the habits of bees, and the profits of keeping 
and manner of handling them. He entirely revolu- 
tionized bee keeping with me. I gave him $1.00 
each for transferring and 20 lbs. of comb honey as a 
present besides, and engaged the balance trans- 
ferred in spring. Iam going to get new hives for 
all my bees in spring, and Italianize to some extent 
too, and shall employ him to do that. The bees in 
new hives, after being transferred, seemed to work 
with renewed energy, filled their hives in 3 weeks, 
and are in as good shape as though nothing had 
happened. I would not take one hundred dollars 
for what he taught me about bees in one day. 

Enclosed is $1.00 for GLEANINGS for one year. 
Now that lam waked up, I mean to keep myself 
posted, and try and realize some profit from my 
bee:. Lhave sold off several stands this fall, and 
winter only 15. 


WHAT HIS NEIGHBORS SAY OF HIM. 


JAMES M. TAFT. 
Arcadia, Wis., Dec. 12, 1878. 


You sent me a copy of GLEANINGS, in the sum- 
mer, and I mean to subscribe for it at the beginning 


of the year. [ have several swarms of bees now, 
which first came from a forest tree. My hives are 
home-made, frames 20 in. long by 14 deep, 9 in a hive. 
Every hive is full of honey and bees. My best swarm 
sat in the sun, and in August all the honey broke 
down and commenced to run out. I set pans under 
and caught 20 qts. I lost 4 the bees, and supposed 
the whole would be lost. I went 10 miles, however, 
to Arcadia, and got my brother, E. A. Morgan, and 
a L. hive, and some fdn. He said of course I could 
save the bees, and went to work and pn ym 
a 


melted. He put fdn. in all the frames, and took all 
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(about 20 lbs.) in the poet story in a dripping pan 
and let them carry it down. They built up, and be- 
fore Oct. 15th, had the hive full and plenty of brood. 
The same day, we went into the woods and took 75 
lbs. of honey from the side of a tree, but could not 
get the bees. As the tree was large and the honey 
at the bottom, we cut off the side; but the bees went 
up 6 feet in a small hole in the center. My bees, I 
consider extra workers, or I live ina good locality. 
I never saw the same kind before. They seem to 
be as large again as the common gn! bees, and 
are a black bee, but very cross. I shall hereafter 
shade my bees and use L. frames, as too large 
frames won't do. R. A. MORGAN, P. M. 
Eagle Branch, Wis., Dec. 20, 1878. 


I have just received one of your GLEANINGS. I 
have one swarm of bees which hung on a twig near 
my house, in May, 1875. Iam very much afraid of 
bees, so | turned an empty salt barrel over them, 
and after dark, [set them on a board where they 
stood until Aug., 1878. The hoops had rotted and 
broken, and the staves were spread apart, so I ex- 
pected to lose them. I wanted to take the honey 
and kill the bees, but the swarm was so strong I 
could not go near. 

I heard of E. A. Morgan’s handling bees, and went 
to see him, but thought no live man could handle 
them, for I always supposed that a swarm of bees 
would go for a man as loner as there was one alive. 
Lut, lo! he came, gave them a little smoke, rapped 
on the barrel a few times, then pried off the staves. 
I watched at a good distance, for I expected to see 
him used upin about two minutes; but the bees 
seemed to stand around buzzing and take no notice 
of him. He took off the staves half way round, then 
commenced rapping on the outside with a hammer. 
The bees ran up into the top story of his new hive, 
which he had taken off from the lower poe and 
placed cn a staging just above the barrel. It was 
soon full, and hanging below were over half a bush- 
el of bees, and still they came in from the fields. 
All seemed to be out of the barrel. He then went 
to work, and took out the honey, and laid it on a 
large work bench; cut off pieces from the bottom 
and fitted inside the frames, and fitted them so 
tight, he did not use wires; he filled 10 frames and 
set them in the bottom part of the hive, then moved 
the barrel away and set the hive on the spot, and 
took the top part down and emptied the bees on top 
of the frames and set it over the lower part, push- 
ing a half bushel of bees off on the ground. He did 
not put anything in the upper frames, but fixed 
them in and went to work at the remainder of the 
honey. He took 117 lbs. of good sealed honey. 

Meantime the bees clustered out and more than 
half a bushel hung outside. He then went to work 
and made e third story and se it on, and all went 
in; but such a roaring they kept up for a week, eve- 
ry night and all night! e offered me #10.00 for 
them, but I would not take it. He came again in 2 
months and looked at them, when the hive was full, 
and it now weighs 152 lbs. The combs inthe barrel 
were 34 in. long and the 3 center ones were 22 inches 
wide. I think they never swarmed, but Morgan says 
there were empty queen cells. What do you think? 
Did they everswarm? And did one queen keep up 
the swarm? 

There are over one bushel of bees. I gave him 
$3.50 for hive and work, and think it was cheap. 


What did he offer so much for the swarm for? I | 


stole 50 cts. worth of experience of him, and when I 
get able, am going to take a bee paper. Answer in 
GLEANINGS. I borrow of Morgan. 

MICHAEL ARRIGAN. 

Arcadia, Wis., Dec. 16, 1878. 

Yes, friend Morgan, what did you offer 
Mr. Arrigan $10. for those bees for? Bees 
in a barrel, or in any very large hive, may 
not swarm for a great many years, but they 
are pretty sure todo so sooner or later. I 
think friend Morgan’s charge of $1.00 quite 
reasonable. He did the work in a thorough, 
workmanlike manner, and took pains and 
pride in teaching all he could meanwhile. 
A man who would do the work, even if he 
did it well, without taking pains to teach 
bee culture, might not be worth half as 
much. Again, friend Morgan was fully 
equipped with implements, and well posted 
in ail motlern improvements. Does not that 


make a difference? I predict that he will 
have more such work, at that price, than he 
can possibly do, and even if he does get four 
or five dollars a day, he fully earns it. En- 
ergy and brains are in brisk demand, even 
through hard times. 


LS CO 
THE TENEMENT HIVE. 
al R. SCHOOLMASTER:--I won't stand this any 





longer. I don’t mind sitting and listening 
eles for awhile; but, after a time, I get tired of 
this one sided game, and feel like “talking back.” 
With a little insignificant apiary of 30 colonies and 
no imported queens ¢we get honey though), I need 
not think of the **boss"”’ coming near enough for me 
to talk to him. Well, at one time in the fall, I 
thought of going to Medira just to sce if there is 
any hexagonal apiary there. But I would be so 
bored to go there and find hybrid bees building 
square celis in a straight row of hives, that | finally 
concluded to stay at home. Then, if 1 did go, I 
couldn’t very Well take one of my hives with me, 
and the “boss’”’ wouldn't listen long enough for me 
to tell him that I had one at home, and he would go 
on his way rejoicing, thinking that no one can make 
hives without “‘steel gauges” and a “brick factory.” 
Another good reason tor not going is that I might 
become dissatistied with my “fixins.” and a bigger 
reason is that I--i-- well, Lmight come back witha 
poorer opinion of myself. When a fellow reads 
about bees and works with the bees and lays awake 
o' nights and studies about bees, is it strange for 
him to take a notion to talk about bees? And right 
here is where the trouble comes—to whom will 1 
talk? If I'd goto talking about the fertilization of 
queens and about introducing virgin queens, about 
tin separators, comb foundation, and chaff hives, to 
the old farmers- why, they would send me out to 
t’other side of Columbus, before a week. Well, I 
wouldn't have lived this long, but J. A. Buchanan 
comes around once in awhile and sometimes I go 
there and—-well-- pretty near forget to come home. 
The genuine bee-keeper is a species of lunatic any 
how. Did you ever see two of ’em meet? Can't 
they talk and ask questions? They may be entire 
strangers to each other, but they are fast friends at 
once. And such talk! to the bystanders, it is unin- 
telligible jargon. 

Now ‘‘boss,”’ did you ever try to talk bees toa 
feller who wasn’t a bee-keeper? You can take some 
subject and explain it all out, and think that you 
have made it so plain that the “wayfaring man 
though a fool” can't help but understand it, and 
then he will just turn around and ask some “fool 
question,”’ showing that he don’t understand a word 
you have said. Did it ever occur to you that one of 
our most scientifically constructed hives is very 
much like the natural comb? it is the joint product 
of the many. And again, how a fellow will study 
and study and blunder around every way, in trying 
to find out some little, simple thing that he “ought- 
er knowed always.” Iwas led into this train of 
thought a few days ago, while looking over GLEAN- 
INGS. During the last year, I have been construc- 
ting a hive; each part has been adopted after delib- 
erate consideration; lam pretty well through with 
it, but, “for the life of me,”’ I couldn't name it satis- 
factorily. Now another fellow coolly steps in and, 
without a bit of trouble, calls it ‘“The Tenement 
Hive.’ Well, it’sa“leetle provokin,” isn’t it? By 
referring to Vol. 5, p. 38, you will see that J had 4 
hives packed in chaff during the summer of ’%6. 
They were in one long box, with the entrances all 
to the south. During the summer of ’77, I had 3 
hives in one box, with entrances at the same side. 
Ihave had no trouble by the loss of queens, but 
there are other objections. If a swarm issues and 
then decides to come back, I have always found it 
necessary to cover or close the other entrances. 

Other objections to having the entrances so near 
each other will readily occur to practical bee-keep- 
ers. With this exception, I liked the plan so well 
that I began to think of permanent institutions for 
three colonies. Last spring, I fixed up permanent 
apartments for 5 colonies in a box that was made in 
"74, to pack hivesin. The entrance to the middle 
apartment is at the north, the end ones open to the 
east and west, the other two open tothe south. 1 
have found nothing seriously objectionable in this 
plan, but I would prefer to have no entrance at the 
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side where I stand. In Oct., I built one hive for 2, 
and one for 3 colonies. 

Now for your objections; “It cannot be hinged at 
one side.’ After working with a cover of this kind 
for three years, I have failed to find any inconven- 
ience whatever. On the other hand, itis one of the 
very things that I like. The cover is raised up e¢ut 
of the way, and propped ina twinkling, and if it is 
hinged at the south side, it is as good as an umbrella. 

Advantages :—-With Mr. Underhill, I will say 
“Economy of material and labor in construction, 
and convenience in working about or with them.” 
And why not say economy of heat during winter and 
cool weather in the spring? Ifthe cover is raised 6 
or 8 inches at the north side, it seems to suit the 
bees exactly inthe hottest weather. The long box 
referred to above was stocked with five large, natu- 
ral swarms, hived on frames half tilled with fdn. 
The roof is tlooring covered with pine shingles and 
was not shaded at all; yet, when the roof was raised 
8 or 10 inches at the north side, there seemed to be 
no inconvenience on account of the mercury stand- 
ing at 95° in the shade. 

Then, this hive can be locked the same as the poul- 
try house and the corn-crib, if it is needed. 

I have been quite enthusiastic over this chaff ‘**Ten- 
ement Hive” for some time; but several years ago 
I decided not “to write up” new things until they 
had stood the test of usage (a bad rule; it would ruin 
the patent business). 

J. M. REYNOLDS. 

East Springfield, O. Dec. 12, 1878. 


Friend R. sends some beautiful diagrams 
of his hive with the above very pleasant and 
“neighborly” letter. The only objection I 
have tothe tenement hive is that all that 
have been tried (and there are a great many 
of them seattered over the land, as I judge 
from the pile of letters we receive in regard 
to them) fore almost always been sooner or 
later discarded. When everybody drops a 
thing, I regard it as pretty good proof of its 
unworthiness. The long Adair hive well il- 
lustrates this. Thousands were made, and 
many bee-keepers transferred all their bees 
to them, but now scarcely one is used, unless 
it is those sold by Mitchell, who claimed 
them as his patent just about the time they 
were declared to be a failure. It is quite 
possible we have never had a really handy 
tenement hive, and we can certainly give 
friend Underwood the credit of having in- 
vented the name, if not the tenement hive, 
that will be adopted by the coming bee men 
and women. 

—_—___——> +92 <———__- 
USING SECTION BOXES, TIME OF PUT- 
TING THEM ON THE HIVES, ETC. 


“f° PAVING given you my plan of putting sections 
| together, you may be interested to know 
——< about using them on the hives. Last sum- 
mer, I did not get sections on all my hives till about 
June 18th, as I had but little time to see to my bees 
till June 7th. Having sections to put together, 
frames to make, &c., after June 7th, I got behind- 
hand in my work and kept behind all summer long, 
making my work harder and more unpleasant, and 
I think quite likely I might have had 6,000 instead of 
5,000 lbs. of honey, if I had been in readiness with 
everything done in advance that could be done. 
It is somewhat important to know just when is 
the right time to put on sections, and I am not sure 
that I know, but P think 1 would rather put them on 


too soon than too late. If they are put on too soon, | 


the hive is made unnecessarily cold, and part of the 
tlying force is kept at home to keep up the heat. If 
sections are not put on till after the bees are ready 
to store surplus, they waste téme in storing in the 
space that should be left for the queen, and very 
likely make preparations for swarming, thus ma- 
terially interfering with the surplus crop. If I had 
only a few colonies and plenty of time to work with 


them, I think, as soon as the hives seemed well , 


stocked with bees and honey was coming in, lL 
should put on frames of sections only as fast as the 
bees occupied them, closing out, by means of quilts 


and division boards, all cold space not actually oc- 
cupied by the bees; but I had 124 colonies to handle, 
and I could save time by putting on a super filled 
with sections, all at once. 


SHALL WE PUT SECTIONS IN THE LOWER STORY? 


The summer of 1877, I put two frames of sections 
at the side of the brood, in the main apartment, be- 
fore putting on the super, and I am not prepared to 
say whether it is best todo so or not. } think the 
bees are rather slow in such cases, to finish up the 
bottom sections. 

Last summer, I put sections only in the supers, 
and I think it made me less work; but, possibly, by 
right management, more honey might be secured 
by having sections in the brood apartment also. 
To get the bees to work more’ promptly 
in the sections, I put a frame of brood 
between two section frames and turned the open 
side of each (on which were no separators), next to 
the brood. This brood I put in the center of the su- 
per, crowding the section frames tight and snug up 
to it. Ina few days, perhaps 5, but varying accor- 
ding to circumstances, the bees had commenced 
work on all the sections in these two frames, and 
then I put two empty frames next the brood, or be- 
tween the brood and the sections already started. 
When these empty frames of sections next the 
brood were started, they changed places with the 
outside empty ones, and the super was now left 
with 6 frames of sections in full progress and one 
frame of empty sections. This frame of empty sec- 
tions was apt to be Mei 4 unsatisfectorily worked, 
and [am not sure that I have hit on the best plan, 
but I am willing to learn. J] am sure I can improve 
another year, and shall be glad of your criticisms. 

Chicago, Ill. Dec. 19, ’78. C, C. MILLER. 


Your experience, friend M., is much like 
that of the rest of us. There isa great dif- 
ference in colonies, in regard to working in 
sections at the side of the brood in the lower 
stories. If you have no upper story on at 
all, the bees will work with great vigor, in 
the sections in the lower story, but this does 
not pay, unless the colony isa feeble one. 
Also, if we have only a single tier above, 
they will be much more disposed to work be- 
low, than where we have the usual upper 
story full. This is one reason why we have 
such a difference of opinion, in regard to the 
storing. <A tall frame, like the American, 
also favors section boxes at the sides; but 
with the L. frames, and the whole 56 sections 
above, the bees are often disposed to let the 
bottom ones remain until they get soiled and 
dark, before finishing them. With the fdn. 
starters, we seldom have any trouble in get- 
ting the bees to go right into the upper sto- 
ries at once, without any frame of brood at 
all. Our bees are generally ready to go into 
the upper stories in a mass,as soon as honey 
begins to come, for we usually succeed in 
having every hive crowded with bees, by the 
time clover comes into bloom. 

00 em 
FOUL BROOD. 


in Apr. Moved them to my home, about 3 miles, 

=~ and soon after commenced feeding them a little 
honey from a hive that had hada swarm in it the 
ross previous. The Italians being in Langstroth 
lives, and very gentle, I took great delight in watch- 
ing their progress, which was done so easily, by tak- 
ing off the honey board and lifting up the frames 
one by one, that I learned very many things during 
the season that I had never heard of before reading 
GLEANINGS. No. 1 swarmed June 3d, it being the 
earliest swarm in town, I think, then again the 13 
and lj of June. No.2 got nearly ready to swarm 
once or twice, as I supposed; at one time, they had 
3 queen cells capped over, but the next time I look- 
ed at them, in a day or two, the cells were destroyed 
and my hopes nearly blasted. After this, I took 6 of 
their best cards of brood and placed in No. 1 and 
their 38d swarm, 3 to each,*then filled their place in 


i BOUGHT 2 swarms of pure Italians, at $10. each, 


eats Pathe, Senet 
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No. 2, by putting the 3 I took from No. 1, and 3 that 
I made from the comb in this old hive, in their place. 
About this time, I noticed that there were a number 
of cells in No.2 that contained a blackish, putrid 
looking substance. My bees did extra well, 
thought; for in the fall, [ found I had taken 180 Ibs. 
of cap honey in 2 lb. boxes, the most of which I sold 
for l5c. per lb. After taking the set of boxes, of 48 
ibs., off the 2d. young swarm, [do not think there 
was 4 lbs. in the hive. They had put it all above. 
Later in the fall, I noticed that this putrid substance 
had increased wonderfully, producing avery offen- 
sive smell in the two old stocks, and turthermore, it 
was to be seen in the 3 youngswarms. By this time 
| made up my mind, from what I had read and oth- 
ers had said, that my bees had foulbrood. I destroy- 
ed the bees and combin the 2 old stocks, and the 
combs of the worst young swarm, shook the bees in- 
to an empty box, kept them there 3 days, then put 
them on some clean combs that I bought of a neigh- 
bor, and fed them clean honey. I removed the oth- 
er 2 hives of bees, 13 miles off, and traded acow for 
6swarms more. I am trying to winter the 9 swarms 
by packing in chaff. 

ave never written anything concerning bees 
before, and I guess you will hope, by this time, that 
I never will again. 

QUESTIONS. 

lst. How shall I manage with the 2 swarms, in 
the spring? 

2d. Have I cured the one at home? 

3d. Shall I use the 3 hives again? 
they be cleaned? 

Fabius, N. Y., Dec., 13, 1878. 

All I know of foul brood is given in the 
ABC. AsThave never had any personal 
experience with it, I can only suggest. 
think you have done about right. Giving 
the hives a thorough fumigation with brim- 
stone, or a zero freeze, I think, will kill the 
germs of the foul brood; but, as the point is 
not well settled, it may be safest to destroy 
them. I should try salicylic acid on the two 
you have moved away. 

G0 - 

SEPARATORS OR NO SEPARAT RES, 


If so, how can 
t“. H. KNAPP. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT EXTRACTED HONEY. 
of TAKE the liberty to write to you concerning 
ct the use of tin separators, about which, begging 

your pardon, I cannot agree with you. I have 
been reading and watching your ways for 4 or5 
years past, but have still followed our old friend, 
Mr. Langstroth, until I thought your new inventions 
were well tested. 

So last spring, I ordered of you an extractor, tin 
separators, and several other things, to start on the 
new plan. Well, | fixed up some nice 3 frame boxes 
with separators, and put them on 3of the best stocks 
I had, which were covered up on top and around the 
sides with old rags to keepin the heat, and about 
the third day, I thought I would peep in and see 
what they were doing; but, behold! there were on- 
ly a few scattered bees crawling around here and 
there. 

Well, as honey was plenty, but the weather I 
thought too cool for separators amongst the bees, 
especially at night, [ concluded I must try some oth- 
er plan. So I made some cases to hold 30 sections, 
with slats across the bottom to set the sections on, 
and put on a few of them for trial, and in two or 
three days peeped in, and what did I see? Nice 
white comb nearly to the bottoms of the sections; 
but, as the hives leaned forward, the comb was 
built accordingly. However, I saw they meant to 
work with a will, either straight or crooked; so I 
leveled up my hives from. front to rear, perfectly 
level, and made more cases, got sections on them 
all, and they worked with a will, and I tell you, dear 
sir, they made me work too. 

The most of the sections without the separators 
were filled and taken off before they began to work 
in those with separators; and where the hives were 
leveled up and comb fdn. hung plumb in the sec- 
tions, they were as nic2 as anybody could wish, and 
there were no bits of comb built between them—not 


in one intwo or three hundred; besides, the sec- ' 


tions are fuller and plumper by having only one 
passage instead of two. 


Now it may be that experience differs as well as 
opinion, but if mine don’t differ from this year, I 
will never want any tin separators. Besides, they 
are very unhandy, to say the least, unless they are 
in the broad frames, and they are not needed there, 
because I got some of my nicest sections in broad 
frames, from new swaruis. 

Now, I will give you the amount of honey I took 
this season from 35 stands; mind they had a good 
surplus of old honey from last year, as ] had no ex- 
tractor until last spring. Well, I sold of extracted 
honey 1,809 lbs., besides what we used, and of sec- 
tion honey I have sold about 1,400 Ibs., and have 
about 400 lbs. more, but they are not full weight. 
These I will sell at a less price. Besides i got about 
80 Ibs. of box honey. 

For my extracted honey, I got from 10 to 15 cts. 
per lb. My section honey | wholesaled to James 
Baird for lb cts. per lb. Now, Mr. Root, you will 
think that looks a little too big; it does to me; 
but I give you the honest facts, aud will refer you 
tomy neighbor bee-keepers, Mr. John Baird and 
— Baird, who retailed about 1,000 lbs. of section 

ones. 

I will give what I extracted from three hives; not 
as a big thing, but to show that it will pay well, at 
10 cts. per Ib. 

June 13, extracted 13'4 gal. 
ad PO, a 4 ad 





*. 27. “ 16 

July 6, sa isi, * 

si. “ 10', oe 
Total, G24 


All from upper stories. It weighed from 11 to 11'¢ 


lbs. to the gallon. 

One thing I would suggest; that is, that you print. 
a few thousand copies of how and why it is, that ex- 
tracted honey can be sold cheaper than comb honey. 
If [ had had 200 or 300 copies to give to my custom- 
ers last summer, it would have saved a good deal 
of time and a good deal of talking, besides introdu- 
cing the honey. 

Some, as soon as their honey began to candy, ac- 
cused me of dishonesty; said it was made of sugar. 
I will tell you of one honey dealer in Wheeling, who 
has dealt in honey for several years, and still sup- 
posed that extracted honey was pressed out, until I 
explained it to him, and when his honey candied, he 
didn’t know he could melt it again. Wma. BrrzEerR. 

Elm Grove, Ohio Co., West Va., Nov. 26, 1878. 

If we dispense with separators, we virtu- 
ally reduce the upper story to one large box, 
and I am well aware the bees will commence 
sooner without the separators than they will 
with, many times; if you will look on page 
209 of GLEANINGs for 1876, you will see that 
[ once came to the same conclusion you 
have, and the next season, sections were put 
on about half of our apiary, without separa- 
tors; but when we commenced taking the 
honey off, I very soon decided that I never 
wanted any more sections in that shape, and 
we finally went over all the hives exchang- 
ing broad frames with separators on, for 
those that had none. 

All of our honey labels, friend B., givea 
brief exqJanation of the difference between 
extracted and strained honey, but since you 
have mentioned it, I think I will have a la- 
bel made, giving fuller explanations, and the 
reason why extracted honey can be sold so 
much cheaper. 








SALT FOR BEES AGAIN, 

T can tell you how I make my bees eat salt. I go 
out early in the morning, when the dew is on the 
grass or bushes, within a few rods of my bees, and 
sow the salt broadcast on the grass or bushes, which- 
ever it may be. It willdissolve in the dew, and I 
will guarantee that the bees will lick it all up clean. 

Jordan Center, Wis., Jan. 1, 1879. A. ADAIR. 

Thanks, friend A. I presume our bees 
will stand a chance of being well salted next 
season, even if they have gone hungry for 
salt heretofore. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN BEE PLANT. 
(Cleome Integrifolia). Thisisa beautiful plant 
for the flower garden, to say nothing of 
the honey it produces. It grows from two 
to three feet in height, and bears large clus- 
ters of bright pink flowers, as shown in the 
eut, 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN BER PLANT. 

It is a near relative of the SPIDER PLANT, 
which see. It grows naturally on the Rocky 
Mountains, and in Colorado, where it is said 
to furnish large quantities of honey.  Al- 
though it succeeds easily under cultivation, 
in our locality, I cannot learn that it has ever 


been a success pecuniarily. With this, as’ 


well as with all other plants, it must be borne 
in mind that, to yield honey enough to give 
it a fair test, acres are needed, instead of lit- 
tle patches in the garden. The seed has been 
offered for sale for several years past, asa 
plant to be cultivated for honey; even if it 
does not pay for honey, it will pay to have a 
bed of it on account of its beauty. I first 
saw it in bloom, at a neighbors, but have 
never learned whether it yields honey in the 
same manner as the spider plant, or not. 


STINGS. It is true that bees cannot 
bite and kick like horses, nor can they hook 
like cattle, but most people, after having had 
an experience with bee stings for the first 
time, are inclined to think they would rath- 
er be bitten, kicked, and hooked, all togeth- 


er, than risk a repetition of that keen. 


and exquisite anguish which one feels as he 
receives the full contents of the poison bag, 
from a vigorous hybrid, during the height 
of the honey season. Stings are not all alike, 
by any means, and while I can stand the 
greater part of them without even wincing, 
or stopping my work, I occasionally get one 
that seems as if it could not possibly be 
borne. As Lalways find myself obliged to 
bear it, however, I try to do so as best I can. 

I have often noticed that the pain is much 
harder to bear, if I stop and allow my mind 
to dwell on it; or after being stung, if I just 
think of former times when I have received 
puinful stings, at the mere thought, a sud- 
den pang darts along the wounded part. I 
do not know why this is, unless it is the ef- 
fect of the imagination; if so, then itis clear 
to my mind that even imaginary pains are 
very hard to bear. I have sometimes pur- 
posely, by way of experiment, allowed my 
mind to dwell on the pain of the sting the 
moment it was inflicted, and the increase 
would be such, that it would almost make 
me scream With pain. If you doubt this, the 
next time your feet get very cold, just think 
of wading barefooted in the frozen snow, at 
a zero temperature. Perhaps my imagina- 
tion is unusually active, for it sometimes 
makes the pain, when riding in the cold, al- 
most unbearable, while I get along very well 
if thinking of something else. Well, if oth- 
ers have had a similar experience, and I pre- 
sume you all have, you can see why I have 
so often given as a remedy for stings, simply 
to keep on with your work, and pay no at- 
tention to the stings whatever. 

Of course, where stings swell on one so 
badly, as to shut an eye, or the like of that, 
I presume you might be obliged to stop work 
awhile, but even then, I would advise pay- 
ing as little attention to the matter as it is 
possible to do, and by all means to avoid 
rubbing or irritating the affected part. I 
have known stings to be made very painful, 
by rubbing and fussing with them, that I 
have good reason to think would have given 
little, if any, trouble otherwise. You all know 
that when you get warmed up with hard 
work, a bruise, a bump, or a slight flesh 
wound gives little if any pain; but to sit 
down calmly and cut into one’s flesh gives 
the most excruciating pain. When a lad, I 
have repeatedly cut great gashes in my fin- 
gers with my jack knife, and felt but little 
pain at the time, but when it became neces- 


gary to lance the flesh to get a sliver out of 


the foot, or to cut open a stone bruise, the 


pain was the most intense I can imagine. 
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To pare away with the razor until you get 
through the skin, and see the blood start— 
why, it makes my flesh creep to think of it 
now ; but the clips that came unawares with 
the dull jack knife were scarcely heeded at 
all, more than to tie up the wound to keep 
the blood from soiling my work. 


Well, the point is, we are to take stings | 


just as we used to take the cuts with those 
jack knives, in our boyhood days. Of course, 
we are not to rush needlessly into danger, 
but when it comes, take it philosophically. 
I would pull the sting out as quickly as pos- 
sible, and I would take it out in such a way 
as to avoid, as much as possible, squeezing 
the contents of the poison bag into the 
wound. If you pick the sting out with the 


thumb and finger in the way that comes nat- | 


ural, you will probably get a fresh dose of 
poison in the act, and this will sometimes 
prove the most painful of the whole opera- 
tion, and cause the sting to swell when it 
otherwise would not have done so. 

I have sometimes thought it might be near- 
ly as well to leave the sting in the wound. I 
have frequently found them when washing, 
and the presence of the sting was the first 
indication I had that I had been stung; but 
I presume I knew at the time that a sting 
had been inflicted. 

THE PROPER WAY TO REMOVE A BEE STING. 

The blade of a knife, if one is handy, may 
be slid under the poison bag, and the sting 
lifted out, without pressing a particle more 
of the poison into the wound. Whena knife 
blade is not handy,I would push the sting 
out with the thumb or finger nail in much 
the same way. It is quite desirable that the 
sting should be taken out as quickly as pos- 
sible, for if the barbs (to be described furth- 
er along) once geta hold in the flesh, the 
muscular contractions will rapidly work the 
sting deeper and deeper. Sometimes, the 
sting separates, and a part of it, one of the 
splinters, so to speak, is left in the wound; 
it has been suggested that we should be very 
careful to remove every one of these tiny 
points, but after trying many times to see 
what the effect would be, L have concluded 
that they do but little harm, and that the 
main thing is, to remove the part containing 
the poison bag, before it has emptied itself 
completely into the wound. When Iam very 
busy, or have something in my other hand 


making it inconvenient to remove the sting” 


with my knife or finger nail, I have been in 
the habit of rubbing the sting out, against 
my clothing, in such a way as to push the 
poison bag off sideways, and although this 


plan often breaks off the sting so as to 
leave splinters in the wound, I have found 
little, if any, more trouble from them than 
usual. 

REMEDIES FOR BEE STINGS. 

For years past, [have taken the ground, 
that remedies of all kinds are of so little a- 
vail, if of any avail at all, that the best way 
is to pay no attention to any of them. This 
has awakened a great deal of arguing, I 
know, and the remedies that have been sent 
me, Which the writers knew were good, be- 
cause they had tried them, have been enough 
to fill pages of this book. Ihave tried a 
great many of them, and for atime, have 
imagined they “did good,” but after giving 
them a more extended trial, Ihave been 
forced to conclude that they were of noavail. 
Nay, farther, they not only did no good, but 
if the directions with the remedy were to rub 
itin the wound, they did a positive harm; 
for the friction diffused the poison more rap- 
idly into circulation, and made a painful 
swelling of what would have been very tri- 
fling, if let alone. Please bear in mind that 
the poison is introduced into the flesh through 
au puncture so minute, that the finest cambrie 
needle, could, by no manner of means, enter 
where the sting did, and that the flesh closes 


over so completely after it, that it is practi- 


cally impossible for the remedy to penetrate 
this opening; now, even if you have a reme- 
dy that will neutralize the bee poison, in 
something the same way that an acid neu- 
tralizes an alkali, how are you to get the rem- 
edy in contact with the poison? I know of 
no way of doing it, except we resort toasur- 
gical operation, and if you will try that kind 
of “tinkering” with one bee sting, you will 
probably never want to try another. I tell 
you, there is no remedy in the world like let- 
ting it alone, and going on with your work 
without even thinking about it. But sup- 
pose we get a sting under the eye, that 
closes up that very important organ; shall 
we goon With our work still? Well, I be- 
lieve I would go on with my work still, and 
do the best I could do with one eye. If both 
were closed at once, I donot know but I 
would wait awhile until they should get 
open again. I would not resort to medicine 
and “tinkering,” even then, but would let 
the eyes alone, until they came open of 
themselves. 

If the wound is feverish, or if a person has 
received a great number of stings at one 
time, an application of cold water or cloths 
wet in cold water may prove a relief, but 
even in using thi¢ simple means, I would lay 
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the cloth on very quietly, and carefully avoid 
rubbing or irritation. I have often dipped 
my hand in cold water after having a pain- 
ful sting, but as my hand ached just as bad 
under the water (it really ached worse, be- 
cause I had nothing else to do but to stand 
there and think about it), [soon dropped that 
remedy also. A year or two ago, kerosene 
oil was suggested as a remedy, and two of 
our friends regarded it of such importance, 
that they alinost got intoa controversy about 
which was entitled to the honor of the dis- 
covery. Well, I had a very bad sting on my 
hand, and I went for the oilcan, and dropped 
oil on the spot for some time; as kerosene 
will remove a rusty bolt or screw when noth- 
ing else will avail, and as it seems to have a 
wonderful power of penetrating all cracks 
and crevices, I began to have faith that it 
might follow the sting of the bee, and in 
some way neutralize the poison. IT had the 
satisfaction of having one of the most pain- 
ful and lasting stings I ever got, and togeth- 
er With the offensive smell of the oil, it quite 
sickened me of that, as a remedy. I pre- 
sume the oil made it no worse, but it really 
seemed to me that it must have done so. 


In discussing this matter of bee sting rem- 
edies, we should remember that the pain of 
a sting very often ceases suddenly, with no 
application whatever: those who have been 
stung a great deal will all tell you that this 
is the case. Well, the beginner who carries 
his saleratus water or hartshorn, and always 
makes an application of some kind, will tell 
you, and truthfully too, that the pain stopped 
the very moment the remedy was applied. 
Again: some stings swell very badly, while 
others do not swell at all. Well, if an appli- 
cation is made, and no swelling results, he 
will remember how former stings had 
swelled, and at once ascribe the difference 
to the remedy applied. You will see from 
this, that it is only by repeated trials, ex- 
tending through a considerable period of 
time, that we can arrive atthetruth. There 
is one rule that will apply to this, and ‘to a 
great many other similar matters. If a 
thing is really good, it will come into general 
use, and stay there, not only for a few weeks 
and months, or for a single season, but will 
be in demand year after year. If I am cor- 
rect, not one of the bee sting remedies have 
stood this test. Sooner or later, they have 
all been dropped, and old bee-keepers get 
along in the way I have advised—picking 


the sting out, if they are not in too much of , 


a hurry, and thinking no more about it. 


‘keeping bees on this account? 


/more than she could possibly stand. 
H 


WHAT TO DO WHEN STUNG A GREAT NUM- 
BER OF TIMES, ALL AT ONCE. 

There is very seldom any need of such a 
catastrophe, but as such an event may come 
about, it may be well to consider the matter. 
In hiving hybrids, under certain conditions, 
I have known them to attack the operator in 


|amass,and sting him most unmercifully. 


A neighbor of ours was stung in this way 
until he fainted, and had to be carried into 
the house. In such cases, I would resort to 
the usual means to restore the person from 
the fainting fit, and then extract the stings 
as speedily as possible, and treat with wet 
cloths. It is true that death may result from 
the stings of bees, and if report is correct, a 
single sting has been known to result in 
death, in very rare instances. Shall we stop 
People are 
killed by horses almost every day, and sueb 
cases are comparatively frequent, but did 
anyone ever advocate giving up the use of 
horses on that account? Cases that have re- 
sulted fatally, or in laying a person up for a 
time, or have produeed fainting, are usually 
Where the person is stung for the first time; 
after the system gets inured to the poison, 
its effects are comparatively harmless. 


GETTING HARDENED 'TO THE EFFECTS OF 
STINGS, 

When I first commenced bee keeping. 
stings swelled so badly and were so painful, 
that I had either my hands or eyes swelled 
up most of the time, and I seriously contem- 
plated giving up the business, just on this 
account alone. After I had had alittle more 
practice, I discovered that there was very 
little need of being stung at all, if one was 
‘areful not to provoke the ire of the little in- 
sects. Still further, I found the swelling to 
be gradually less and less, and before my 
first summer was over, I very seldom felt the 
effects of any sting, the day afterward. 
When first commencing, if my eye was 
swelled so as to be closed by a sting, it often 
took until the third day, to have it go down 
entirely. The A BC class, almost without 
exception, corroborate this experience. 


HOW TO AVOID BEING STUNG. 


Some may imagine, from the foregoing, 
that it is necessary for one who keeps bees 
to submit to the pain of being stung several 
times, every day. <A short time ago, a lady 
said that she could never stand it to have 
her husband keep 100 swarms, for she got 
stung four or five times a day with only a 
dozen, and 30 or 40 stings a day would be 
Now, 
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my friends, I think Ican take any,one of you 
into an apiary of 100 colonies, and have you 
assist me all day long, without your getting 
a single sting. Nay, farther; if you are very 
timid, and cannot bear asingle sting, by tak- 
ing some pains, you may be able to work day 
after day, without being stung. The apiary 
must be properly cared for, and no robbing 
allowed, and you must do exactly as I tell 
you. See ANGER OF BEES. It may bea 
hard matter to tell you in a book how to be- 
have without being stung, but Iwilltry. In 
the first place, avoid standing right in front 
of any hive; Tam often very much tried 
with visitors (some of them bee-keepers, too, 
who ought to know better), because they will 
stand right before the entrance until they 
have asmall swarm scolding around them 
because they cannot get out and in, and then 
wonder why so many bees are buzzing about 
in that particular spot. If you should go in- 
toa factory, and stand in the way of the 
workmen until a dozen of them were blocked 
up with their arms full of boards and finish- 
ed work, you would be pretty apt to be told 
to get out of the way. Now you are toexer- 
cise the same common sense in an apiary. 
By watching them, you can tell, at once, 
their path through the air, and you are to 
keep out of their way. Right back of any 
hive is a pretty safe place to stand. 

One of the first things to learn is to know 
whether a bee is angry or not, by the noise he 
makes. Itseems tome you should all know by 
the hum of a bee, when it is gathering honey 
from the heads of clover in the fields, that it 
has no malice toward any living thing; it is 
the happy hum of honest industry and con- 
tentment. People sometimes jump, when a 
bee hums thus harmlessly along, and it 
seems to me they should know better, but I 
presume itis because bees are not in their 
line of business, and they don’t know “‘bee 
talk.” 

Well, when you go in front of a hive, or 
even approach hives that are not accustomed 
to being worked with, one of the sentinels 
will frequently take wing, and by an angry 
and loud buzz, bid you begone. This note 
is quite unlike that of a bee upon the flow- 
ers, or of the ordinary laborer upon the 
wing; it isin a high key, and the tone, to 
me, sounds much like that of a scolding wo- 
man, and one who will be pretty sure to 
make her threats good, if you do not heed 
the warning. When one of these bees ap- 
proaches, you are first to lower your head, or 
better still, tip down your hat brim; for 
these fellows almost always instinctively aim 





for the eyes. He will often be satisfied and 
go back into his hive if you move away a lit- 
tle, but you do not want to give him to un- 
derstand that you admit yourself a thief, 
and that he has frightened you. If he gets 


' very threatening, and you are timid, you 


would better go into some building. I am 
in the habit of opening the door of the honey 
house, and asking visitors to go in there, 
when an angry bee persists in following 
them. Very many times I can hardly get 
them to go in as I direet, because they can- 
not see why the bee will not follow them, 
and thus have them cornered up and a sure 
prey. 

I do not know why it is, but a bee very 
seldom ventures to follow one in doors. <A 
single bee never does, if I am correct, but a 
very vicious colony of hybrids, when fully 
aroused, may do so. I have learned by hab- 
it. to know just about when one of these 
cross bees is ready to sting, and the greater 
part of the time, [ can catch them in the act 
of inserting their stinger, before I am stung. 
Sometimes I get a slight prick, but not often. 
Where there has been no robbing going on, 
one has usually warning enough, and in am- 
ple time, to take precautions. Where the 
bees are quietly at work, that is, during the 
working season, there is but little danger 
from bees in the air. When you are work- 
ing with a hive, bending right over the un- 
covered frames, you are comparatively se- 
cure from the bees of other hives, for when 
there is no robbing, bees seem to have no 
disposition to meddle or hang around their 
neighbors’ homes. This is one reason why 
bystanders, or those who are off at a little 
distance, are so much more apt to be stung 
than the apiarist who is right among them. 


HOW TO OPEN A HIVE, WITHOUT BEING 
STUNG. 
Ilave your smoker lighted, and in good 


‘trim, and then set it down near the hive you 


are going to work with. Now, I would nev- 
er use smoke with any hive of bees, unless 
they need it to subdue them, for why should 
we disturb and annoy the little fellows while 
quietly going about their household duties, 
unless we are obliged to? I frequently open 
hive after hive, with no kind of use for 
smoke at all, and yet I often see bee-keepers 
drive the poor little chaps down to the bot- 
toms of their hives with great volumes of 
smoke, when they had not shown the least 
symptom of any disposition but the most 
friendly one. It is true, where the colony is 


_ very large, the bees sometimes pile up in the 


Way, on the rabbets and ends of the frames, 
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so that it becomes desirable to drive them 
away for their own safety. For this pur- 


pose, very little smoke is needed, and if you | 


are in no great hurry, they will clear out of 
the way, if you just pat them on the backs 
gently with a weed or bit of grass. If the 
bees are disposed to be cross, and to show 
fight, you will readily discover it, the minute 
you turn up the first corner of the cloth cov- 
ering, and if it takes smoke to make them 
beg pardon, give them smoke, but only in 
small quantities until you are sure more 
is needed. The top of the hive is supposed 
to be off, the sheet removed, and yourself 
down on your knees on the sawdust beside 
the hive. Ifitisa chaff hive, you work 
standing, but lean your body against the 
hive. With your eye, decide which one of 
the 10 frames will come out easiest, and slide 
the rest on the rabbets a little away from it. 
By sliding two or three on each side, you 
‘an have all the room you need to lift out the 
frame without pinching a single bee. Now 
this taking out not only the first frame, but 
any or all the frames, isa very important 
matter, if you wish to do it without getting 
stung. Suppose you are obliged to pass 
through a room, with the floor all covered 
with babies, creeping about. As you lift 


your feet and set them down, you will prob- , 


ably exercise some care, for it would be quite 
a serious piece of business to hit one of the 
soft little things a blow with the heel of your 
great, awkward boot. 
think it just as serious a matter to mash one 
of these little innocents while faithfully do- 
ing their work in their own home. I know 
you will say, some of you, that you haven't 
the time to be so careful, but I tell you God 
holds you responsible forany needless cruelty 
you may inflict on these dumb friends. 


regardless of everything except the money 


you can squeeze out of these little creatures. | 
If you can lift out the frames and put them , 


back without harming a bee, you can get 


along, usually, without any smoke, if you’ 
It is much easier to handle a shal- | 


choose. 
low frame, without killing bees, than it isa 
tall one. 

When I see a person opening a hive, I us- 
ually watch him carefully, to see if he takes 
care to kill no bees. 
taken out, it must be placed somewhere. 
believe the usual way is to stand it on end, 
leaning against the side of the hive. Now 
the corner of the frame that rests on the 
ground is very apt to be covered with bees, 
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Now I wish you to 


Be- | 
sides that, you will make more money, to be | 
human and gentle, than if you smash ahead, | 


After the first frame is | 
1} 


_and many, many times, after it has been put 
back in the hive, have I seen the maimed 
and mashed bodies of the little fellows, writh- 
ing in their death agonies. Do you blame 
bees for stinging wheh they are treated thus? 
Why will people be so careless and heedless 
of the comfort and life of the rest of the ani- 
mated creation? Within the last year, sev- 
eral devices have been. suggested for the 
purpose of holding the first frame or frames, 
that the rest may be manipulated with great- 
er ease. These will be found in the July, 
Aug., and Oct. Nos. of last year, and in the 
Jan. No. of this year. While these imple- 
ments are very handy, without question, 
they are more machinery to have around in 
the way. and it takes time to run after them 
and carry them about. Ido not know but 
that I should prefer doing without them, 
but you will probably have different tastes 
/and views in the matter. I have illustrated 
them, that you may be able to act according 
to your own judgment. If you decide to 
stand the first frame on the ground, be sure 
that you brush or drive all the bees off the 
corner that is to touch the ground. Besure, 
also, that you set the frame at such an angle 
that it cannot possibly fall over, or be blown 
down by the wind. On this account alone, I 
would want wind breaks of some kind, to 
keep off the prevailing winds. 

If your colony is a small one, and the hive 
not full, the frames are very easily handled 
without killing bees; if there is a division 
board, it can be moved back a little, and the 
| first frame set on the other side of it. All 
| these things can be done very quickly, when 
you get used to it; much quicker than you 
' could take out a movable side to a hive. I 
believe experience has taught this with al- 
most everyone that has used hives with moy- 
able sides. No matter how sanguine the in- 
ventor may be, at first, that his hive is the 
/one to prevent danger from stings, in a few 
years, we find all such hives dropped, and 
laid aside. 

WHAT BEES STING THE WORST. 

The general decision is that the pure Ital- 
ians are, as a rule, the most easily handled. 
Not only do they sting less, but as they keep 
their places on the combs without getting 
excited, when hives are properly opened, 
they are far less liable to get under one’s 
clothing, than the common bees. A great 
many stings are received from bees that are 
| in no way badly disposed at all, simply by 
| their getting pinched accidentally, while on 
| the person of the bee-keeper. Pure Italians 
| may be handled all day, with no such mis- 
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hap; but after working among blacks or hy- | 


brids, I often find a dozen or more under my 
coat, up my sleeves, if they can get up, and 
worst of all, up my trousers, if I have not 
taken the precaution to tuck them into my 
boots, or stockings when I wear low shoes. 
See BEE DREssS. Well, I believe this one 
thing alone would decide me in favor of the 
Italians, if they were simply equal to the 
blacks in other respects. The hybrids, as I 
have before stated, are much worse to sting 
than either of the races when pure. 

It may be well to add, that we find many 


exceptions to these rules; a hive of blacks— 


will sometimes be much easier to handle 
than a hive of Italians in the same yard, and 
the progeny of a queen that we may have 
every other reason to call pure, may be as 
cross as the worst hybrids. Still farther; a 
very cross swarm of bees may be so educa- 
ted, by careful treatment, as to become very 
gentle, and vice versa. The colony in front 
of the door of the honey house is always a 
gentle one, season after season; the explana- 
tion of it is that they become accustomed to 
the continual passing and repassing of the 
bee-keeper in front of their hive, and learn 


to be dodging past some one almost all the | 


time. On the contrary, those bees that are 
in the remote corners of the apiary are very 
apt to sting you, if you just come round to 
take a view of their entrance. The Egyp- 
tian bees are said to be very much worse 
than any of the other races, and as they do 
not yield to smoke, as do others, they 
have been discarded, principally on account 
of this unpleasant feature. 
THE BEE STING POISON. 

When bees are very angry, and elevate 
that portion of their bodies containing the 
sting, you will often see a tiny drop of some 
transparent liquid on the point of the sting. 
This liquid is the poison of the bee sting. It 
has a sharp, pungent taste, and when thrown 


in the eyes, as often happens, it has a sting-— 


ing, acrid feeling, as if it might be a com- 


pound of cayenne pepper, onion juice, and | 


horse-radish combined, and one who tastes it 


very strange that such a substance, intro- 
duced into the circulation, produces such ex- 
quisite pain. The poison of the bee sting 
has been shown to be similar in composition 
to that of the viper and scorpion; but at the 
present writing, I 
chemist has ever given us an analysis that 
would tell us just what the pvison is. 


stings is not similar, if not the same. It is 
probably a vegetable acid, secreted from the 
honey and pollen that constitutes their food, 
and it is well known that the poison is much 
more pungent, when the bees are working in 
the fields and accumulating stores largely, 
than it is when they are at rest in the winter 
months. It is generally during basswood 
bloom, that we get those severe stings which 
draw the blood and show a large white spot 
around the wound. 
HOW IT IS DONE. 

Itis quite an interesting experiment to 
let a bee sting you on the hand, and then 
coolly observe the whole performance, with- 
out disturbing him. When a boy wishes to 
jump across a brook, he usually goes back a 
few feet, and takes a little run; well, a bee 
when he introduces the point of his sting, 
prefers to make a short run or dash, or he 
may fail in lodging the barbs of the sting se- 
curely in the flesh. Ido not believe a bee 
can very well get up the necessary energy to 
sting, unless he is under the influence of 
some excitement. I have sometimes, in try- 
ing to see how far I could go with an angry 
colony of bees without the use of smoke, had 
a lot of them strike my face with a sudden 
dash, but as I kept perfectly still, they would 
alight without stinging. Now the slightest 
movement, even an incautious breath, would 
result in some pretty severe stinging; but if 
I kept cool and quiet, and carefully walked 
away, I might escape without any stings at 
all. Very often, a single bee will work him- 
self up to a sufficient passion, to try to sting, 
but to commence while standing still, I have 
always found to be rather difficult work for 
them, and although they sometimes prick 
slightly and give one a touch of the poison, 
they seldom sting very severely, without 
taking wing again. To go back; after the 
bee has penetrated the flesh on your hand, 
and pumped the sting so deeply into the 
flesh as to be satisfied, he begins to find that 
he is a prisoner, and to consider means of 
escape. They usually get smashed at about 


this stage of proceedings, unless they suc- 
or gets it in his eyes concludes it is not so_ 


cannot learn that any 


The | 


ceed in tearing the sting—poison bag and all 
—from the body; however, if allowed to do 
the work quietly, they seldom do this, know- 
ing that such a proceeding seriously maims 
them for life, if it does not killthem. After 
pulling at the sting to see that it will not 
come out, he seems to consider the matter a 
little, and then commences to walk around 
it, in a circle, just as if it were a screw he 


acid obtained from ants is called formic acid, | was going to turn out of a board. If you 
and I have wondered whether that from bee | will be patient and fet him alone, he will get 
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it out by this very process, and fly off un- 
harmed. I need not tell you that it takes 
some heroism, to submit patiently to all this 
inanceuvring. The temptation is almost un- 
governable, while experiencing the intense 
pain, to say, while you give him a clip, 
“There, you little beggar, take that and learn 
better manners, in future.” 

Well, how does every bee know that he 
can extricate his sting by walking around it? 
Some would say it is instinet. Well, I guess 
it is; but it seems to me, after all, that he 
“sort o’ remembers” how his ancestors have 
behaved in similar predicaments for ages 
and ages past. 

ODOR OF THE BEE STING POISON. 

After one bee has stung you, if you use the 
hand that has been stung among the bees in 
the hive, the smell of the poison, or some- 
thing else, will be pretty sure to get more 
stings for you, unless you are very careful. 
Also after one sting has been inflicted, there 
seems a much greater chance, when about 
in the apiary, of getting more stings. Mr. 
Quinby has suggested that this is owing to 
the smell of the poison, and that the use of 
smoke will neutralize this scent. This may 
be so, but I am not fully satisfied of it. 

DOES THE BEE DIE AFTER LOSING HIS STING? 

It seems strange, after all that has been 
written about it, that nobody seems to know 
whether the bee dies or not. I know it does 
not die right away after losing its sting, for 
I have kept them some time in confinement, 
afterward, and could not see but they flew 
off just as well as bees that had not lost their 
sting. Iam inclined to think they live and 
gather honey after the sting is gone, but they 
probably never do much more in the sting- 
ing line. The matter might be tested by 


painting the backs of a number of bees | 


which have lost their stings. as we do in bee 
hunting. If you find them day after day in 
the hive, and see them with loads of pollen, 
we will then know that losing their stings 
does not spoil them for other duties. I have 
often identified certain bees, both in the 
hive, and on the alighting board as they c:ume 
in from the fields. 

SMOKE NOT ALWAYS A PREVENTIVE OF BEE 

STINGS. 

Although smoke is our great reliance as a 
security against stings while working among 
bees, there are sometimes colonies, or sea- 
sons of the year, I seareely know which, 


when one can get along better without it. I, 


remember trying to open a coleny of hybrids 


in the fall of the year, to show them to my | 


wife. Asasafeguard,I first gave them a 
good smoking; but, to my surprise, they got 
into a perfect panic, and poured out of the 
hive and showed fight, in great numbers. It 
is true, I could drive them down, but the 
minute I ceased smoking them, to, lift out a 
comb, they became perfectly infuriated, and 
although driven down to the bottom board 
reponse they were up and ready for an 
a 

turned away from the hive. Ilet them go, 


without half making the examination I) ( : 
| for hints on this as well as on many other 


wished. The next day, in passing the hive, 


ack, almost as soon as the smoker was | 


| I thought I would look in, and see if they 
were of the same opinion still. I had no 
smoker, and so raid the corner of the cloth 
over the frames cautiously. They kept on 
with their work, and seemed to care nothing 
about the intrusion. I took the cloth clear 
off, lifted frame after frame, but not a bee 
showed the least sign of hostility. In sur- 
wise, I carried a frame with the queen on it, 
into the house and showed it to my wife, and 
told her it was the same swarm that acted 
so wickedly, just the day before. The only 
trouble seemed to be that they very decided- 
ly objected to having their hive deluged with 
the offensive smoke, and [am sure it must 
be very painful to them inits effects. [took 
the lesson, and have since often found that 
I could get along even better without smoke. 
Have your smoker in readiness, and if you 
are obliged to use smoke, use a very little, as 
circumstances seem to decide best. Some- 
times, the only way seems to be to use it in 
considerable quantities, but I would never 
smoke the poor little fellows needlessly. 


MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION AND OPERA- 
TION OF THE STING. 


After a bee has stung you, and torn him- 
self away from the stinger, you will no- 
tice, if you look closely, a bundle of muscles, 
near by and partly enveloping the poison 
bag. Well, the curious part of it is, that for 
some considerable time after the sting has 
been detached from the body of the bee, 
these muscles will work with a kind of pump 
like motion, working the sting further into 
the wound, as if they had a conscious ex 
istence, and burned with a desire to wreak 
vengeance on the party attacked. Nay, far- 
ther, after the sting has been pulled from 
the flesh and thrown away, if it should stick 
| to your clothing in such a way that your 
flesh will come in contact with it, it will 
commence working again, pulling itself into 
the tlesh, and emptying the poison into the 
wound, precisely as if the living bee was 
himself working it. I have been stung a 
great many times, from a sting without any 
bee about it, at all. Without any precise fig- 
ures, I should say a sting would hold life 
enough to give a very painful wound, as long 
as full tive minutes, and it may be, in some 
cases, even ten minutes. This phenomenon 
is most wonderful, and I have often, while 
watching the sting sink into the rim of my 
felt hat, pondered on that wonderful thing, 
animal life. Why should that isolated sting 
behave in thjs manner, when the bee to 
which it belonged was perhaps far away, 
buzzing through the air?) Why should this 
bundle of fibers and muscles behave as if it 
had a life to throw away? I do not know. 
This, however, I do know; when you pull a 
sting from the wound, you should throw it 
far enough aver so that it will not get back 
on your face or hands, or into your hair, to 
sting you again. 

In giving the following description of a 
bee sting, I am much indebted to the draw- 
ings and description given by J. R. Bledsoe, 
of Natches, Mississippi, in the American Bee 
Journnl for August, 1870. I am also in- 
debted to Prof. Cook’s excellent Manual, 
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subjects. As friend Cook is an entomolo- 
gist, he has been enabled to give us very 
material aid in that department. Friend 
Bledsoe has given us by far the most com- 
plete description and drawings, and I have 
just been trying, with a good microscope, to 
verify his work. Although I have not been 
able to verify all his work, probably because 
I lack the necessary skill in making dissec- 
tions, I have found some items, which I 
think have not before been given, and I 
have made some changes, that I think 
brings the matter nearer the truth. 

The sting under the microscope is found 
to be a beautifully fashioned and polished 
instrument, whose delicate taper and finish 
make a most surprising contrast with any 
instrument man has been able to produce. 
In shape, it appears to be round, but it is, in 
reality, like a three-cornered file, with the 
corners nicely rounded off. It is of a dark 
red color, but transparent enough so that 
we may see the hollow that runs through 
the centre of each of its parts. These hol- 
lows are probably to secure lightness as 
well as strength. 
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BEE STING MAGNIFIED. 


I have given you three views of the differ- 
ent parts of the sting, like letters represent- 
ing like parts in all. Bear in mind that the 
sting ep is composed of three parts, the 
outer shell or husk, D, and two barbed spears 
that slide partly inside of it. In Fig. 2, I 
have shown you the spears. The barbs are 
much like the barbs on a fish hook; and 
when the point of one spear, A, penetrates 
far enough to get one barb under the skin, 
the bee has made a hold, and has no difficul- 
ty in sinking his sting its whole length into 
the wound; for the pumping motion at once 


commences, and the other spear, B, slides 
down a little beyond A, then B beyond that, 
and so on. The manner in which these 
spears are worked is, as near as I can make 
out, by a pair of something like pump han- 
dles, operated by small, but powerful, mus- 
cles. | have shown you the arrangement of 
these handles at J and K, Fig. Ist, as nearly 
as I could conjecture what it must be, from 
watching its workings under the microscope. 
These muscles will work, at intervals, for 
some time after the sting has been torn from 
the bee, as I have explained. They work 
with sufficient power to send the sting 
through a felt hat, or into a tough buckskin 
glove. I have often watched the bee while 
attempting to get his sting started into the 
hard cuticle on the inside of my hand. The 
spears will often run along the surface diag- 
onally, so that you can see how it works down 
by successive pumps. The hollow in_ these 
spears is indicated at G and F, in Figs. 2 
and 38. 

Fig. 3 is a transverse section, sliced across 
the three parts, at about the dotted line, D. 
A and B are the barbed spears; F and G, 
the hollows to give them lightness and 
strength; IL H.the barbs. It will be ob- 
served that the husk, D. encloses but little 
more than 4 of them. Now the purpose of 
this husk is to hold the barbs in plaee, and 
to allow them to slide easily up and down, 
also to direct them while doing this work. 
To hold all together, there is a groove in 
each of the spears, and a corresponding pro- 
jection in the husk, which fit each other, as 
shown in the cut. This allows the barbs to 
project, to do their work, and yet holds all 
together tolerably firm. I say tolerably firm, 
for these spears are very easily torn out of 
the husk, and after a sting is extraeted, they 
are often left in the wound, like the tiny 
splinters I have ,before spoken of. When 
torn out and laid on a slip of glass, they are 
scarcely visible to the naked eye, but under 
the microscope, they show as seen in Fig, 2. 

Stings do not all have the same number 
of barbs. I have seen as few as 7 and as 
many as9. The two spears fit nicely into 
each other, as shown in Fig. 8, and you will 
observe that the shape and the arrangement 
of the 3 parts leave the hollow, EK, in their 
centre. This hollow is for a channel for this 
wonderful vegetable poison. The re 
of the spears also pumps down poison, anc 
quite a good sized drop collected on the 
0ints of the spears while I saw them work- 
ing under the microscope. Friend Bledsoe 
found a valve that let the poison out of the 
— bag, into this wonderful little pump, 
yut prevented it from returning. 1 have 
not been able to see this, but have no doubt 
that it is there. The drop of poison, after 
it has laid on the glass a few minutes, dries 
down, and seems to leave a gummy sub- 
stance, that crystalizes, as it were, into 
strange and beautiful forms. I have tried 
to show it to you, in Fig. 4. 

There are some things about the bee 
sting, I should much like to know. Howdo 
the muscles work those levers so as to make 
them pass and repags as they do? Is the 
bee sting acid, perhaps formic acid? If not, 
what is it? 
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Heads of Grain, 


From Different Fields. 





BEES AND HONEY ACROSS THE WATER. 


f° SAW some fine specimens of honey in Glass- 
cl gow, but no bees. In Scotland, there are mil- 

=) lions of acres of heather, rich in honey, which 
goes to waste, for want of bees to gather it, the cli- 
mate being too cold forthem. In Paris, I found but 
a limited quantity of honey, and only 5 black bees 
working on some ginger——cake; and I could get no 
information about bees or honey. Yet there was a 
fair specimen of it on exhibition, but not equal to 
Hetherington’s, of Cherry Valley, N. Y., at Phila- 
delphia. 

But there was a splendid exhibit of wax from Ita- 
ly, consisting of a slab about 6 ft. square, 1 foot in 
thickness, and white as this paper; on the top was a 
full grown lion, of yellow wax, with eagles’ wings, 
couchant; around and on the slab was white and 
yellow waxin bars, and almost every conceivable 
shape. I gave it up. 0. E. WoLcort. 

Byron, Mich., Dec. 2, I878. 





BERK HUNTING AND MOVING BEES IN THE FALL, 


I have cut several bee trees this fall, the first of 
which was a large rock oak. The entrance of the 
bees was 50 ft. from the ground, just above the 
comb. The cavity was 19 in. in diameter, and 8 ft. 
in height, and every bit of space was filled with 
comb, but only half the combs were filled with hon- 
ey, as it was just at the beginning of buckwheat 
bloom, which is the main supply in that section. It 
contained about 100 lbs. of honey. I transferred the 
bees to a Langstroth hive, and they are doing well. 
Is it possible for one queen to utilize such an 
amount of comb? 

This was about 20 miles from Lewisburg, where 
buckwheat is largely cultivated. The principal 
honey supply here, near Lewisburg, is white clover. 
Do you think it would pay, or would it be advisable, 
to ship bees there after the clover is gone here, 
which is before buckwheat blooms? We can ship 
by freight at reasonable rates. Could we not obtain 
a double honey harvest in this way? 


W. E. YODER. 
Lewisburg, Pa., Dec. 16, 1878. 


It will pay well, many times, to ship bees 
in the fall Where buckwheat is raised large- 
ly. One queen furnished all the bees doubt 
less, but she would have done better with 
but a small part of the comb. 


LETTER FROM A BOY. 

I bought a hive of bees this fallthat | paid $+.00 
for, andit weighed exactly 87 lbs. I think I should 
like to get some more at the same price. They were 
ina box hive. I tooktwo boxes off the top, that 
weighed 25 lbs. The comb was somewhat black, as 
I don’t think the man I got them of, had taken off 
the boxes for some time, and the bees had to store 
honey init and then eatitout. Mr. Wheeler, our 
bee man in this town, said the boxes were not worth 
taking off; but I didn’t think my folks thought so. 
He said it was a good healthy swarm. They are not 
youre Italians but hybrids. I hope you will read this 
etter as [arm a small boy of 13 years. 

New Ipswick, N. H. JOHN M. BURTON. 


Of course, I will read your letter, and be 
very glad to get it, for we do not have many 
18 year old “bee men.” 


GETTING NATURAL COMB FOR STARTERS. 

After looking over the last three volumes of 
GLEANINGS, Magazine, and American Bee Journal, I 
find no place to inform me how to get the bees to 
make comb to use for starters. Of course, drone 
comb would be preferable, but any nice white comb 
willdo. I want it to use next spring, in time for the 
honey harvest. Please inform me particularly. As 
to-morrow will be Christmas, permit me to wish you 
and yours a happy Christmas. Bees are doing well. 
Could I not get them to build it during fruit blos- 
soming and buckwheat harvest? Will want much 
of it in June to use. A. FAHNESTOCK. 

Toledo, O., Dec, 24, 1878. 


’ Philadelphia cost to ship only 1cts. 


Before we had the fdn., I used to save all 
the little bits of white comb found about the 
apiary, and in the course of the season, a 
oo many would be collected. Whenever 
I found a colony building new drone comb, 
it was carefully broken out and saved, of 
course removing the frame, so that drone 
comb building was stopped. If you put an 
empty frame in the centre of any colony for 
about 24 hours, you will get plenty of start- 
ers, and witha thin light comb guide, you 
might get them right in the sections, thus 
saving the time of putting them in. The 
following is what friend Doolittle says, on 
page 296, Dec. No. of 1876. Of course, these 
directions are for the very few who decline 
to use fdn. for starters. 

We should say starters cost not over 50 ets. per lb., 
taking everything into consideration. Most of them 
are built at times when the bees would not work in 
boxes at all; namely, from — blossoms, dande- 
1ion and buckwheat. Thisis the time to get your 
comb for starters built, and we should consider it a 
very poor apiarian that could not get a pound built 
from each stock during the season, and not reduce 
the amount of his box honey more than one per 
cent. Buckwheat honey is at present wholly or 
nearly unsalable, and with a good yield, 2 lbs. of 
nice starters could be secured with ease from each 
stock during its tlowering. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Borodino, N. Y., Nov. lth, 1876. 


On the Ist of May last [ had 26 swarms. From 
thein L have taken 1820 Ibs. of honey, half comb and 
half extracted. 

Lincreased my stocks to 46, and sold two; % of 
my honey is sold at about l6cts pe Ib. Honey is 
plenty about here, but I have sold mine all to citi- 
zens. Lhave regular customers. Loads have been 
brought in from the country, and sold for 10 and 12 
cts., and retailed on the streets at that. 

7, honey is nearly all clover with a little bass- 
wood. 

70 Ibs. to the hive! is not that pretty good for the 
city, ina location built up all around me, and with- 
out having any trouble with my neighbors on ac- 
count of bees * N. A. PRUDDEN. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., Dec., 1878. 


FREIGHTS ON HONEY, ETC. 

Bees did well this summer; I took 4500 lbs. from 63 
swarms, and increased to 105 good swarms. They 
are now allin the cellar. I sold mostof my honey 
in Philadelphia, at 15c., and shippedin your shipping 
cases by freight safely. The charges were 2c. per 
lb. from here, while honey from San Francisco to 
How is that ? 
Sterling, Ills., Dee. 26, ’78. A. F. STAUFFER, 


I presume it comes about because the Cal- 
ifornians have finally succeeded in getting 
a special through rate on honey, in conse- 
quence of their immense production. The 
it. R. Co.’s very likely make a better profit 
on that, at 14 cts., if it is true they have re- 
ally got it down so low, than on yours at 2 
cts., because of the very large shipments. 


THE CARELESS WAY COMPARED WITH THE INTELLI- 
GENT AND THRIFTY WAY. 


I have just got home from a2 months’ visit west, 
where sickness, weather and weeds have made poor 
crops of corn and honey. One man had 10 hives of 
bees, and I saw the tall weeds standing thick, just 
as they had grown, all around his hives. He said he 
had taken only about 10 Ibs. of honey from 
them this year, but intended to brimstone one 
swarm, and take their honey this month. 

On page 304, of GLEANINGS, my address was print- 
ed Saxon, Ill, when it should have been Toulon, ILL. 

In Sept., I took 57 lbs. of extracted and comb hon- 
ey, making 424 lbs. forthe summer and fall, from 
the 3 stocks mentioned, besides increasing to 6 
stocks. D. TYRRELL, M. D. 

Toulon, Ill., Dec. 25, 1878. 
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DYSENTERY. 

What is the matter with my bees? About the 15th 
of Oct., I transferred one colony from a box hive to 
an old style Langstroth hive, putting them on 5 
frames, contracting brood chamber with 2 division 
boards, and packing sides and top with cut straw. I 
also united 3 weak colonies, making one strong one 
of them, and packed them in the same manner. 
Since the cold weather, I examined them and found 
the entrances clogged up with dead bees andice. I 
cleaned out the entrances and the bees came buzzing 
out, leaving the hive and not seeming 10 have any 
disposition to return. Some of them would fly in 
the air 30 or 40 feet, and drop in the snow. I found 
the alighting board and snow badly specked by the 
bees. Please give cause and a remedy. 

Plainfield, Ind., Jan. 10, ’°79 Jno. L. GUNN. 

DYSENTERY, in the A BC, will give you 
the whole subject much better than I can 
possibly give it here. I have several times 
thought that bees transferred late in_ the 
fall were much more liable to be thus affect- 
ed. We should be very careful that the en- 
trances are made in sucha way, that they 
cannot readily become clogged. That of the 
Simplicity hive is especially advantageous 
in this respect. Ice at the entrance is a sure 
indication of there not being sufficient up- 
ward ventilation through your straw and 
chaff cushions. Take them in doors and dry 
them out; give them a fly inside of a frame 
covered with netting, as given in the ABC; 
put them back on their stands, with the dry 
chaff and straw close to the cluster, with 
some sort of a ventilator under the cover, 
and, if there are bees enough left, they will 
fetch up all right. 


WINTERING WITHOUT REMOVING THE UPPER FRAMES, 


In July, I put a box with frames on the top of a 
good strong colony of bees, for them to store sur- 
plus honey in, and they never stored an ounce all 
summer but the queen laid a good many eggs in the 
upper box. Not knowing what to do, L left the box 
on, which has proven too cold, | suppose, for the 
bees, for they all died early this winter. 

You will oblige me very much, Mr. Root, by tell- 
ing what I should have done in the case. 

lf I had taken the upper box off, what should I 
have done with the combs containing brood, etc.? 

Iam down to one colony, and would not like to 
lose that on account of not knowing what to do, in 
case of a repetition of that sort of work. 

Mrs, HELENA MADSEN. 

Gunnison, San Pete, Utah, Dec. 30, 1878. 


, candy under the quilt. 


If the bees built combs in the upper story, ' 


I must think you mistaken, my friend, when 
you say they stored not an oz. of honey there. 
At the time of building the combs, they 
probably had honey there too, but carried it 
down afterward. If there was brood above, 
there was certainly some honey around it. 
After the season had closed, all the frames 
above should have been removed, and their 


meow supplied with a chaff cushion, or even | 


oose, fine straw. 


powerful one, would suffer, if left all winter | 


with nothing over them but empty combs. 
When preparing for winter, the brood is al- 


yays to be put below, in place of some other | 


frame, that has so little honey in it that it 
“an be spared. ‘This is one reason why the 
lower story should always take the frames 
used in the upper one. As your lower story 
was a box hive, you could do nothing but 
lose the brood, or carry it to some other 
hive. I should have transferred them, the 
minute I found myself in such a predica- 
ment. Cover your one colony with bags or 
cushions of chaff, and make them snug and 
warm, if you have not already done so. 


My judgment is, the future for honest bee-keep- , 


ers is very gloomy and discouraging on account of 
the improper use of glucose by designing bee-keep- 
ers, as it will almost stop the demand for honey. 

8. D. HILL. 

Mt. Healthy, O., Jan. 20, 1879. 

The Humbug and Swindle department is 
waiting for such designing bee-keepers, 
friend Hill, and if any body can put me on 
track of one who has sold comb honey pro- 
duced by feeding glucose, I shall be very 
much obliged for the information. 


EXPBPNSIVE MISTAKES. 

I don't think it best to trust to memory in every- 
thing. I hada hive of bees that needed feeding. A 
storm came on; Iran out hastily and thrust some 
The storm cleared away; 
my pets were dead. Inmy haste I fed the wrong 
hive. Had I made a note of the number of the hive 
needing food, the mistake would not have occurred. 


F. M. PEELER. 
Manchester, N. J., Dee. 24, 1878. 





BEES OF EGYPT. 

Tn Stanley’s new book, “Across the Dark Conti- 
nent,” is the following about bees, which may be of 
interest to your readers. On page 387, Vol. IT, he 
says: “On the following morning (June 2d), the na- 
tive brought about 30 Ibs. of beeswax, a very dark 
substance, which, had it not been for the diminutive 
bees which clung to it, might have been mistaken 
for pitch. Subsequently, | proceeded myself to the 
source of supply, and discovered about a hundred 
weight of beeswax ‘attached to a lofty fragment of 
rock, near Massassa Falls. These bees are of a dark 
brown color, short and dumpy, about one-half the 
length of the ordinary honey bee. At several pla- 
ces, there were similar large secretions of wax, on 
cliffy rocks.” 

This place is about 100 miles from the sea, on the 
west coast of Africa. If some of the bee importers 
could manage to import them, they would, no doubt, 
prove more profitable than Italians. It is a pity Mr. 
Stanley does not state whether they also collect hon- 
ey, and whether the swarm of insects is in propor- 
tion to their immense stores. H. GOetTz. 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 28, 1878. 


If these are the same as the Egyptian 
bees that have been imported to this coun- 
try, we can hardly consider them equal to 
the Italians in all respects. 





WHAT HIVES TO BUY, COST OF THEM, HOW TO ORDER, 


ETC. 

I want to change my bees, in the spring, from the 
Thomas hive to some other good reliable hive, and 
want a little advice from you. Now, what I want to 
know is this: Why do you claim the “Simplicity” to 
be the best? and what will you furnish them for, 
ready to nailup? Ll want 250n the start; what will 
they cost per hive? hy do you think them better 
than the Langstroth? Please answer by return 
mail. Wo. Lossina. 

Freeland, Mich., Jan. 5, 1879. 

_You will see, friend L., by reading every 
No. of GLEANINGS, that I do not call the 
Simplicity hive the best, but admit that there 
may be other forms that will gfve just as 


Any colony, excepta very | good results. 


We do claim for the Simplicity hive, how- 
ever, in comparison with the Langstroth, 
that it is cheaper, lighter, more simple, and 
occupies less space, While the inside dimen- 
sions are the same. Also, one story of the 
Simplicity always fits over every other story; 
or, a two story hive is always 2 one story 
hives, which is not the case with the L. hive. 

It is almost impossible for me to give you 
prices of Simplicity hives in the flat, alone 
you read the couditicnn expressed in the 
price-list, which we always send free upon 
application. For instance; do you want 1 or 
2 story hives? do you want them arranged 
for comb honey, or for the extractor ? do you 
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want them furnished with fdn. starters ? do 
you want all wood or metal cornered frames ? 
ete., ete. Many of the A BC class say, “I 
don’t know what ITwant; what do you ad- 
vise?” In that case, Ladvise you to pur- 


chase very little to start with. Ifyou havn't | 
much money, geta$l hive, and testall these 


other things one at a time, and you will, ina 


few weeks, be able to make out your orders 


understandingly. 


ICE LN THE HIVES; WHY? 

I have 11 stands, mostly box hives, set close to a 
board with an entrance 3in. by %, and from 6 to &, 
inch holes in the top, over which is a cover 6 or 7 in. 
high. 

This winter being unusually severe, | made some 
straw caps (by tying a bunch tightly together at the 
top), and spread one cap nicely over each hive, tying 
a band around below; but this I neglected till after 
the first cold spell. 

Now [notice, in some hives, that the vapor has 
run down the inside, and frozen so as to close the 
entrance partly, and some bees are already com- 
pelled to leave the hive, and are unable to get home. 
| fear this indicates dysentery, and will result in 
“a serious loss. 

I know Quinby advises to set them bottom up in a 
room or dry cellar; but we have no vacant room, and 


our cellaris so cold that water and even turnips | 


froze to some extent. 


I think they all have honey enough, there being | 


only Llast summer's swarm. Now, what shall | do 
to save my bees? 

I might vacate a roomin the house for their re- 
ception, if by so doing, you think IT can save them. 

J. H. YODER. 

Lectonia, O., Jan. 16, 1879. 

Take off your straw, and let the sun di- 
rectly on the hives. Open all the holes, and 
raise the cap a little, so the air can pass 
through the hive slowly. The straw on the 
outside of the hive will do no more good 
than it would on the roof of your house, to 


keep you warm while in bed. It really does | 


harm, by keeping off the sun. Do not put 
your bees inaroom, by any means. <A dark, 
dry, frost proof cellar is What Quinby ad- 
vised; but, taking all things into consider- 
ation, I would rather risk them out of doors. 
If you could pry off the whole top of your 
hives, it would be better; you could then put 
abagof chaff right next the bees. This 
would absorb all the dampness, and allow 
air to pass through it, and yet, at the same 
time, keep them warm. Protracted cold 
weather, such as we have had this winter, is 
what is making the trouble; but if the colo- 
nies are strong, and packed as I have advised, 


close to the cluster, they seldom suffer. | 


Hives that are near the ground, and _com- 
etely covered with snow are generally do- 
ing the best. 


PUTTING BEES IN DOORS, ETC. 


In trouble again; I bought 4 colonies of bees this 
winter, in wretched old “gums,” and it being too 
cold to transfer (5° to 26° below zero), I set them all 
in an old house I had bought, which is plastered and 
tolerably warm, and has one window on the east. 

Now on the first nice day, they took a flight, and 
worried around the window to get out; I only 
learned it, however, upon finding ‘2 pint of bees 
dead on the window sill. I had hoped they would 
tind sufficient space in the large room for flight. 
Now I want to know, first; would you raise the win- 


dow on nice days. or carry bees out? Itis very light | 


inthe room. If they go out at it, would they return 
through it? Bees certainly would have frozen in 15 
seconds, the day they tried to get out. 

Second; can’tI transfer in a good, warm room 
raised to 60° or 70°, if I have hives, cushions, &c., 
ready? Dr. A. C. WILLIAMS. 

Hugo, Tl., Jan. 2, 1879. F 


| No, my friend, do not hoist the windows, 
| but do “hoist” those bees out of that build- 
ing, and set them under the broad canopy of 
heaven, even if it is 20° below zero, at times, 
and there let them stay the rest of their lives. 
Every little while, some one of the A BC 
class kills his bees in just the way you have 
been doing, by kindness, or what is intended 
as such. Our veterans will doubtless have a 
| good laugh at your idea of having the bees 
fly around your large room, and go back to 
the hives without getting on the windows. 
My experiments with bees in the greenhouse, 
given in former volumes, pretty well demon- 
strated the difficulty of such arrangements. 
If you put bees into a room with fire in it, 
they will be sure to fly on the windows and 
die: if you fasten them in the hives, they 
will usually worry themselves to death in 
; trying to get out. If you put them inaroom 
With no fire in it, they are, as a general 
thing, colder on an average, than when out 
doors, for they are deprived of any chance 
sunshine that may come. Worst of all, 
should the weather turn warm, they are sure 
to get out and die in just the predicament 
mentioned. Bees should never be housed, 
unless they can be put into a room that is 
perfectly dark, and frost proof. 

All things considered, P think very much 
the best way is to leave them permanently 
out doors on the summer cineoie protected 
in the way I have so often told you. An ex- 
perienced hand can transfer bees in the win- 
ter, in a warm room, having but one colony 
in the room at a time, but you will be very 
likely to fail, unless you study the subject 
| up most thoroughly. 


SALT FOR BE¥S, ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT GRAPE 
SUGAR. 


Last spring, when [took my pork from brine to 
smoke, | put the bbl. and brine out of doors, some 
5 rods from my bees, thinking to give it to my hogs 
as needed, The next day I saw many bees visiting 
it,and afew days after, quite aline was kept up 
between it and my apiary. I also found about a pint 

| of dead bees in the brine. Ithen put a board to 
float on top, from which they worked well, without 
loss. So L left it all summer; and as you will see by 
my report last Aug., my bees did well. 

‘ou may think it was water they wanted; but wa- 
ter was in great abundance much nearer. Nor was 
there any sweetening in the brine, as some use it. 

In regard to grape sugar, I have usedit with sig- 
nal success, and shall keep a supply on hand in case 
of need. Lot it last spring, from Davenport Mant. 
Co., lowa, in a time of drought, and I did not lose 
a swarm, while many lost several swarms without it. 

Falls City, Neb., Dee., '78. HARRY PITTOCK. 





COMPARATIVE EXPENSE OF CHAFF HIVES AND SIM- 
PLICITIES. 

Since getting up the 3 chaff hives ordered of youa 
short time since, | like them so well, and they are so 
little trouble and expense after they are once pro- 
cured, that I have decided to use them altogether, 
if [can make them come inside my means, and the 
difference is not too great, to start with, between 
them and the Simplicity. lcan get the Simplicitics 
in the flat in St. Louis’ at 30c each, but Iam not en- 
tirely satisfied with them for winter, as both ends 
are exposed even with the chaff division boards. 

Kirkwood, Mo., Oct. 19, 78. N. H. ALLEN. 


This is a problem, friend A., that many 
are studying on. I can see no better way, 
' than to have both kinds. The cheap, light 
Simplicities are always desirable for sum- 
_ mer use, even in an apiary where the bees 
are all in chaff hives, and no inconvenience 
' can result in having both, if all are made on 
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one size frames. I have studied some, on a 
Simplicity hive with chaff ends, but there 
are complications in the way of having the 


stories fit nicely on the top of each other, | 
that seem to me to render it not desirable to | 
try to make them thus. Our friend, W. R. | 
Whitman, of New Market, Ala., has been | 


writing on the subject, and has offered some 
good suggestions in regard to the matter. A 
2 story Simplicity hive, to hold 20 frames, 
costs—hive alone without any frames—about 
$1.20. A 2 story chaff hive to hold 24 frames 
costs $2.50. Taking into account the extra 
number of frames the latter holds, we tind 


the difference in expense of the two kinds of | 


hives to be just about $1.00; the expense of 
painting, inside furniture, and preparing for 
winter will be about the same with either. 


HONEY ON COMMISSION. 


I started in the spring with 18 stands of bees, and 
have, at present, 38 stands, an increase of 20, this 
year. 

I sold my honcy for $50, at a very low price, or it 
would have brought me $75. I don’t think I will 
sell honey on commission again, but will try tof sell 
it myself. JOHN BOERSTLER. 

Monterey, IIl., Dee. 17, 1878. 

P. S.—The *‘Home of the Honey Ree” is a very 
good one, and I hope that you and allthe boys and 
girls that work for you may be kept as busy, during 
the next year, as your bees, J. B. 





SHIPPING QUEENS IN THE WINTER. 
I wrote to you to send me an imported Italian 


queen, if you thought there was a probability of | 


her getting through safely. I received the bees dur- 
ing a snow storm, when everything was frozen, and 
from the date of your postal, you must have had 
freezing weather when you started her. How then 
could you think the bees could stand the exposure 
ot an express handling without freezing? Of course, 
you could expect nothing else, and you must have 
been experimenting at the expense of your pat- 
rons. 

Well, the queen and court were duly received, in 
very cold weather, and though benumbed by cold, 
the goodly quantity of bees kept them all alive but 
three. I opened them in a close, warm room, on a 
window pane, and gave them a lunch of fresh honey 
which, with the warmth of the room, restored them 
completely. 

I recaged the whole group, displaced a black 
queen, and the imported lady is safely ensconced on 
top of the frames, under the quilt, where I will 
watch her until she has acquired the proper scent of 
the hive, when I shall cautiously liberate her. I 
fear, however, that my anxiety to save the queen 
= cause me to do something that will jeopardize 

er. 

Please write me particulars. Is she without doubt 
an Italian imported queen? If so, how long since 
she left Italy? Did you change the nucleus in which 
she was imported, or did she come in the present 
cage? 

inclosed, I send the $1.00, as your part of the bus- 
iness is full and complete, as far as the life of the 
queen is concerned in safe arrival, but I think it 
was a risky experiment. GEO. B. PETERS. 

Council Bend, Ark., Dec. 1, 1878. 

Not at the expense of my customers, friend 
P., for all shipping of queens, in any weath- 
er, is at my own expense. I have lost none 
as yet, by shipping in cold weather. How 
natural it is for each one to ask if the queen 
is undoubtedly from Italy. I have, a few 
times, shipped the queens in the original 
boxes received from Italy; but as we have 
had bad luck with such shipments, even af- 
ter they were opened and examined, we now 
take every queen from the original package, 
and introduce her to a hive, and keep her 
there until she lays, before we dare ship her. | 
I know, full well, how anxious you are, my. 





_ 


| friends, that there shall be no mistake in the 
| queens we send you, and we therefore take 
the greatest pains to mark plainly, the hives 
containing the imported stock. 


PRICE OF BOOKS AND JOURNALS. 

Why is it that in this land of printers, ink, and pa- 
per, the price of books has not declined in the same 
ratio as other commodities? 

Undoubtedly, this question is a “‘new departure” 
from questions generally asked you, but it is one 
which will interest your readers generally; so, if 
you see fit, give us an article upon the subject. Be- 
ing a proprietor of a printing establishment, you 
| are well informed, I suppose. C. R. BILLINGS. 

Randolph, Wis., Nov. 25, 1878. 

I have often thought of this matter, my 
friend, and I have once or twice decided to 
write upon it, but feared to awaken unpleas- 
antness. Better paper than is used in any 
common books can now be bought for about 
124¢c. per lb. Our new press will print about 
500 Ibs. of the A B C books, in a day. 
| should think $10.00 a day ought to pay the 
pressman, and the interest on the money 
that the press costs. It takes about 1 Ib. of 
book ink, worth 40c. per lb., for every 100 
lbs. of paper. This will bring the cost of 
the printed book, all ready. for the bindery, 


, at about 15c. per lb. Three girls, at an av- 


erage expense of $3.00, will bind in paper 
covers and finish 100 Ibs. in a day. 1is 
brings the cost of finished books, in paper 
covers, at about 18e. per Ib. 

It is rather a hard matter to estimate the 
cost of the author’s work, or of the compos- 
itor’s; for after the book is once done, thou- 
sands of tons can be printed, if they are in 
demand, at no additional cost. Books that 
are not in good demand may have to be sold 
at a good many dollars per |b., to pay expen- 
ses. I think an author should be able to get 
his ideas put into book form, and in good 
shape too, for a price not exceeding 25c. per 
Ib. He certainly ought to be willing to fur- 
nish them to booksellers, at least so it seems 
to me, for 35c. per Ib. This is the rate [ have 
fixed on the A BC books, and GLEANINGS 
too (as you will see by weighing them), to 
those who buy to sell again. A fair price, 
at retail, seems to be universally agreed up- 
on, as about 50 per ¢ent. above cost. If you 
think this too much, go into the business 
yourself and sell cheaper. If the books are. 
to be sent by mail, enough is added to cover 
postage. 

By weighing GLEANINGS or the A B C 
books, he will see that 50c. per lb., postage. 
not ineluded, is just about what you have to 
pay. Whether you pay more or less for oth- 
er books, you can easily determine by throw- 
ing them on the seales. Books bound in 
cloth, according to the above calculation, 
should retail for about 60c. per lb. I would 
not spend time in arguing as to whether the 
ean be sold cheaper, but rather set to wor 
and do it cheaper. Such arguments are the 
only ones the world can never getover. The 
multitudes of boys and girls who are want- 
ing something to do, might be set to making 
books; folks nowadays, do not require years 
to learn trades as they once did; our young 
artisans will copy almost everything they 
see, if you give themstime, and we have one 
here, who makes a very fair book, even if he 
is not a book binder. 
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GETTING SURPLUS FROM BOX HIVES. 

Say to H. K., that with a sharp inch bit that will 
cut smoothly, he can bore any number of holes he 
may wish, in the top board of his box hives, without 
any injury; bore down into the combs ', in. and the 
bees will fix all right. 

It seems to me, where chaff is not plenty, the com- 
mon ¢at-tail flag, which in many places is easily ob- 
tained, if ate poe | cured, and run through a straw 
cutter, woul 
packing, as itis a good absorbant of moisture, and 
dries out readily. 


We have had 3 weeks of steady cold here, so that | 


it has not thawed in the middle of the day at all. 

Bees are on summer stands, without packing, except 

inthe cap. An old fogy Quinby box-hive man, 
Battle Creek, Mich., Jan. 10,’78. J. A. ROBINSON. 


BADGES FOR BEEKEEPERS. 

I think your objections to badges for bee-keepers 
are not well sustained. At the meeting of ‘The 
Western Beekeepers’ Society,”” we had a badge of a 
large bee printed ona blue silk ribbon, 2x3 inches, 
foreach member; and 1 tell you it was atreat to 
meet one of our badge friends on the street, many 
of whom we would not otherwise have known. I 
think we have as good a right to wear pins as any 
other society; for, are we nota society bound to- 
gether by ties of Common interests ? put in my 
vote for the bee-keepers pin. Let us have the pin, 
by all means. Never mind your scruples abou‘ it; 
if they don’t buy a bee pin, they will buy some other 
trinket. WILL. M. KELLOGG. 

Monmouth, IIl., Jan. 20, 1879. 

Your reasoning is good, friend Kellogg, 
but why not have the silk ribbon badge, in 
place of the pin? They can be got up very 
nicely, and so cheap that when one gets soil- 
ed, we can have another. Please send mea 
sample, and tell me where they are made. 
It will be strange if something neat and 
pretty does not come of it. 

BEES GETTING LOST ON THE SNOW, AND FASTENING 
THEM IN. 

I have fixed some 20 hives with chaff cushions, and 
left them out doors, They seem to be all right so 
far, except that, when a bright warm day like this 
comes, quite a number will fly out, and many are 
lost on the snow. How can this loss be prevented ? 
It is sometimes recommended that the snow be piled 
about the entrance, and the bees be thus confined to 
the hive; this does very well for atime, but unless 
constant care be taken to keep the snow firm against 
the hive, the bees will soon work their way between 
the hive and the snow and none will get back into 
the hive. Tell us how to contrive this matter. 

Decatur, Ill, Jan. 17, "79. E. A. GASTMAN. 

I do not know how to prevent some of the 
bees from getting lost on the snow. I used 
to be very much troubled about it, and fear- 
ed they would all be lost; but as there 
seemed a fair colony left, I finally learned to 
let it pass without worrying very much. 
Banking the snow around them, rouses them 
up, and many times induces them to fly, 
when they would not otherwise. — After try- 
ing a variety of ways, I think it best to just 
let them alone, unless I find the entrance 
clogged and the bees trying in vain to get 
out, or something of that kind. You should 
bear in mind that many bees die of old age 
every wintey, and that they may be found 
on the bottom board in the spring, or 
scattered about the yard on the ground, and 
of course nearly invisible, or scattered about 
on the snow. In the latter case you see them 
all, and they seem to be very many; but if 
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givena fly as I have directed in the A BC, 

and found to be all right. This however 
will seldom pay, unless for experiment. 
Keep a sharp look out, but beware how you 
needlessl¥ tinker with them, in cold weath- 
er. After they have had a good cleansing 
flight, itis always safe to overhaul them, 
and fix their hives and combs, if they need 
it. 


BEE KEEPING FOR FARMERS. 

How to attend to the farm without neglecting the 
| bees, or to give the bees the attention they need 
_ without neglecting the farm, is the dilemma I have 

got myself into by studying GLEANILNGS, the Bee- 
Keepers’ Magazine, Langstroth, ete. 

Don't you think an article in GLEANINGS on Bee 
Keeping by Farmers, would be interesting to many 
of its readers ? 

I kept bees 3 or 4 years without any trouble, for 
about all the summer's increasefwould die out the 
next winter, leaving the hives (box) ready made for 

| the next years increase. I got precious little honey 
though. JAS. P. GILMER. 

Honey Grove, Tex., May 11, 1878. 

You are right, friend G. Ifa farmer has 
only a half dozen stocks, and cares for them 
| With the latest improvements, they may very 
soon compel the consideration of the ques- 
tion, which it shall be the farm or the bees. 
Unless you have help in the shape of boys 
and girls, or those around you needing em- 
ployment, it may be best to give up one or 
the other. It is much better to do one well, 
than to neglect both. There is one way you 
can do to keep your apiary within bounds, 
and that is to sell off, each year, all above a 
certain number; we have farmers in our 
neighborhood, who have done this for years 
past, Inaking a sure profit, year after year. 
A dozen stocks carefully managed will swarm 
but little, and where both honey and increase 
are sold promptly for what they will bring 
in a home market, it cannot very well prove 
a losing business. 


FEEDING BEES IN WINTER. 

I write to ask you what to do for my bees. I want 
to feed them and they will not eat anything. I tried 
them on grape sugar, and on syrup made of white 

| Sugar, and they will not eat either. They are nearly 

| all dead now, and those that are still alive, I think, 
have nothing to eat. Please let me hear from you 
at once. PETER P. YATEs. 

+ Greensboro, N. C., Jan. 16, 1879. 

It is quite a difficult matter to feed bees in 
the winter, especially, when the weather is 
steadily freezing, and the colonies are weak. 
‘rhey cannot take syrup, because fMijy would 
have to leave the cluster to get it, aad would 

| be frozen before they could get back into it. 
|The only remedy is candy, and it must be 
| given them in small lumps, placed right over 
| or among the bees, and then closely covered 
with warm, dry woolens, or chaff cushions. 
Grape sugar can be fed in the same way, 
but, for reasons I have before given, should 
not be used unless some honey is present in 
the hive to be used with it. Colonies can be 
wintered on the flour candy, with no honey 
at all. It is a bad policy to allow bees to get 
| out of stores in the middle of the winter. 


you will gather them all up from a given-| Better attend to all such work before cold 


area, you will find there are not so many af- 
ter all. 
sometimes scatter about on the snow and 
die in great numbers. For experiment, 


they have been gathered up, warmed and 


When colonies are diseased, they | 


weather. 

Comb honey will do, of course, if it is 
/bandier than candy, but even with that 
| it is risky business unless we have a 
| thaw. 
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And they shall build the old wastes, they shall raise 
up the former desolations, and they shall repair the 
waste cities, the desolations of miny generations. 
Isa. 61: 4. 

—_— DP °F; 

GIVE us a law against adulteration, such as they 

have in England and Scotland. 
I 

GIVE us the names of the bee-keepers who have 
sold comb honey containing glucose. 

It is always a pleasure to me to see things cheap- 
er. The Magazine folks have made an arrangement 
by which we can furnish the Bee-Keepers’ Magazine 
and GLEANINGS, hereafter, for only $1.75. 

——> +o. = 

CAN anybody adulterate either comb or extracted 

honey, with grape sugar? Leave out the talk, and 


just do it; of course I mean in the apiary orin your 


homes, not in the laboratory. 
> 00 <a 

WHILE here, friend Bingham explained to me the 
manner in which the Bingham & Hetherington hon- 
ey knife was to be used, and I am well satistied that 
for uncapping honey their knife is a great improve- 
ment over anything heretofore made. 

—_—_____-~>—___ 

THIN wood for separators answers, as several have 
reported, and I, at one time, thought of using them; 
but as they will be very liable to get broken unless 
they are very much thicker than tin, and as tin is 
now so low that it costs less than % cent for cach 
section (25c. for a two story hive) we retain the tin. 

——_____——_ o-oo ———e 

WE have made arrangements by which we hope to 
supply, promptly, the British Bee Journal, mailed 
from our office, at $1.50 per year. In these days of 
adulteration, it may be well to have a journal from 
England, even if they do seem to know little more 
in regard to the adulterated ship load of comb honey 
than we do. 





LL oe 


THE cut of the Rocky Mountain bee plant, given | 


in this No., was copied on a smaller scale from 
Cook’s Manual. The cut of the aster, givenin Dec. 
No., was from King’s New Text Book, in the same 
way. Had these flowers been in bloom when the 
cuts were wanted, they would have been taken from 
nature. If the authors or publishers of these works 
object, I shall of course do so no more. 
—————_——+>2-2___- 

From the way in which the wired fdn. has worked 
in our own apiary, and from the reports of others, I 
dare not at present advise its use. If we use very 
thick fdn., so that the wires are completely covered, 


I presume n¢ cells of brood would be lost, but the | 


expense of so much wax, I think, makes it, for the 
present, entirely out of the question. I am, at pres- 
ent, experimenting with very hard paper, as a base 
for the wax. 





—_—_————-o-—-o———— 
Ovr friend, Levering, says in the Los Angeios 
Herald :— 
“I do not think there has ever been a pound of 
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adulterated honey shipped from California to Eu- 
rope, as bees here work cheaper than rascals can af- 
ford to. To the credit of California be it said, that 
she has upon her statute books a law making the 
adulteration of honey a penal offence—an example 
that should be imitated by every State in the Union, 
not only for the adulteration of honey, but for the 
adulteration of any articles of food, many of which 
are most fearfully adulterated, in a manner to affect 
the public health.” 


A hearty amen to the above. 
a. ~ eo 
CONTROVERSIES. 

There scems to be an unusual tendency, at pres- 
ent, to indulge in long controversies. I hope you 
will excuse me, my friends, for declining to publish 
communications, however good and true, that will 
stir up this spirit. Those who get engaged or en- 
tangled in these discussions seem to lose their usual 
good, strong sense, and worst of all, seem incapable 
o* being made to see their error; they cannot see 
how painful the whole matter isto an outsider. If 
I could see some concession, or some giving up, on 
one side or both, I would try and have more faith. 
It seems to me we are ignoring facts, and spending 
breath on theories. You know how much time was 
wasted in discussing black bees; would it not have 
been better for the writers to have started an apiary 
of black bees and demonstrated their value by tons 
of honey? Would not quict work and short stories 
have been far better? 

+ > &——__ - ——— 

DURING the months of Dec. and Jan., we have had 
more losses in the mails than ever before in the 
same length of time. At first, we thought the deep 
snows had only caused a temporary delay; but as 
three clerks in the postal service have been recent- 
ly arrested, and mail matter found in their posses- 
sion, many of the letters will probably never come 
to light. Several advices of money orders are now 
in our P. U., for which the orders have not yet come. 
Be patient, dear friends, and state just what your 
orders were, and I will send the goods at once. All 
money sent by P. O. orders or registered letters is 
safe. Incase the letters containing money were 
not registered, I have, several times, sent the goods 
and asked the parties to remit half the original 
amount, if they saw fit. Perhaps it will be well to 
register, or use postal orders, if you wish to be sure 
of no delay. To save 80 much expense, it will be 
well to have neighbors send in their orders togeth™ 
er. By this means, money will be saved both ways. 

———Y'o > oo  — 

1 HAVE decided, since there has been so much said 
against the dollar queens, to rear all we sell, in our 
own apiary. The only difficulty in doing this, is that 
when orders come far beyond our ability to supply, 
as they do almost evcry season, we shall get a hail 
storm of unkind letters, in consequence of the de- 
lays. By purchasing, I have been enabled during 
| the past two seasons to ship queens almost the hour 
the order was received, and the satisfaction to pur- 
chasers was such that the business was really a 
pleasure. By rearing them in my own apiary, I 
shall know just how the queens were reared, and 
that the unkind and inconsiderately thoughtless 
statements made in regard to them, are undeserved, 


at least in my case. You that have queens to dis- 
| pose of would better advertise and send them out 

yourselves, that any who have a complaint tomake, 
| may go directly to the one who raised and —e 

the queens. Our back Wols. show that some of the 
| largest yields of honey ever made, were from hives 
| containing dollar queens, and I think we shall have 

no trouble in having them do as well in the future. 
| By their fruits ye shall know them. 
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Qur Homes. : 


And a man’s foes shall be they of his own house- 
hold. He that loveth father or mother more than 
me is not worthy of me; and he that loveth son or 
daughter more than me is not worthy of me. And 
he that taketh not his cross, and followeth after me, 
is not worthy of ms.—Matthew 10; 36, 37, 38. 


like to leave you, as I started in with your 

‘first No., and have every No. since, 
bound in book form. However, I am frank 
to say that I am _ not _ pleased with 
GLEANINGS the past year; your contributors are 
not first class, and | think the energy devoted tothe 
confounded Home Department might be better em- 
ployed in strictly attending to your legitimate busi- 
ness, apiculture. 

Give us as good a paper as possible the coming 
year, and leave out of sight as much as possible, the 
capital I's. Hoping these remarks will be taken, as 
they arefmeant, in all kindness; that you may have 
a prosperous year; that we (your readers) may have 
a better GLEANINGS than ever, and not be bored to 
death with the swishy, swashy, ‘‘Home Papers,’’-- 

Tam truly &e., 
Granville, O., Jan. 7, 1879. W. H. SEDGWICK. 


P. S.—I could not get Geo. L. Jones to renew; he 
said he had enough of GLEANINGS. The old reliable 
A, B. J. was good enough for him. W.H.S. 

Thank you for speaking out your views, 
friend S., for, although such criticism often 
stings keenly, one who has a Christian spirit 
should be able to look up pleasantly and re- 
ply gently, even though the criticism be an 
unjust one. I should be very sorry indeed 
to bid adieu to any of my readers, and espe- 
cially to one who hen been a subscriber from 
the first number of GLEANINGS. In our 
text above, Christ has told us that, in follow- 
ing him, our foes may be of our own house- 
hold. Ihave no idea, friend S., that you 
will ever stand in the light of a foe, but it 
seems that you, and very likely many others 
of my readers, may be vehemently opposed 
to the way I have felt it my duty to conduct 
a bee paper. Shall I stubbornly set at 
naught the wishes of my readers? By no 
means, for such a course would be very far 
from exemplyfying the spirit of age tae 
My duty is rather, to be guided by the wish- 
es and wants of my readers; to study their 
good, rather than my own. The voice of the 
people, taken in a proper sense, is the voice 
of God; and this is one great truth that I 
have been learning of late. To illustrate my 
meaning clearly, I shall have to tell some 
stories. I might avoid saying I——I——I 
so much, if I made up these little stories, but 
I confess I do not feel really at home, in tell- 
ing fiction. I might also tell about other 
folks, and their faults and failings, but I do 
not like to do that, for if I use other lives, 
even by way of illustration, I know, by ex- 
porrare, that I often hurt their feelings. 


¥ ENCLOSE $1.00 for GLEANINGS. I do not 
| 


Vill you not excuse me, even if I do speak , 


of myself? ; 

At one of our revival meetings, an intem- 
perate man who was quite well known in 
our town was converted. It was noised 


abroad, and the little boys on the street were 
talking about it next morning. Said one: 

“T do not believe any such thing.” 

“Why do you not believe it?” 

“Because I just saw him passing along, 
and he was smoking a cigar.” 


The boy seemed to feel, instinctively, that 
a converted man would have some other way 
of occupying his time, the morning after he 
was truly converted, than by smoking cigars. 
I presume the rest of the boys all agreed 
with this view of the case, and yet they were 
eee, bad boys. There is something in 
1umanity that points out the right way, even 
if they are of the most depraved classes ; and, 
when we will hear it, the voice of God speaks 
out clearly and distinctly from the multi- 
tude, even though they be bad men or women. 
People will disagree widely, as you, friend 
S., and the subscribers whose letters in regard 
to the Home Papers might lie beside yours 
on my table; but, if we listen for the voice 
of the multitude, quietly and without preju- 

dice, we shall hear the voice of God, saying 
most plainly whether it is his wish that the 
work shonld go on or stop. Father and 
mother, or those equally near and dear, may 
find fault and object, but he who loves God 
and God’s work more than all these will oft- 
en find that his duty lies directly against the 
opinions of these near and dear friends. If 

' the work is right in the sight of God, friends 
and aid will spring up in places least expect- 
ed; but woe be to him who shrinks at the 
idea of encountering opposition, or losing 
friends or support, in doing his duty. 

Ministers, as well as other people, some- 
times call this an ungrateful world; they 
sometimes tell of how they have labored and 
toiled for those who are always unthankful. 
They have labored all their lives for human- 
ity, but have been passed by unappreciated. 
Somebody else who was undeserving took 
the credit of all their good deeds, and “C) 
dear! this is just the way the world goes.” 
Yes, this is the way the world goes, and I 
think the world did about right. You will 
excuse the world there, will you not? The 
world, doubtless, gave them just the credit 
they deserved. Individuals are sometimes 

vartial, but the mass of the people, never. 
Vhat one omits, some one else will do. If 
you are not appreciated it is, doubtless, be- 
cause you do not deserve to be. Labor for 
humanity, because Christ has said, ‘‘Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto the least of 
one of these, ye have done it unto me;” la- 
bor for them for Christ’s sake, and for no 
other reason; have no favorites, be impar- 
tial, and the voice of God will soon be heard, 
through the voice of your fellow men, giving 
you all the thanks and all the credit you de- 
serve. It is ahappy thought, and a happy 
feeling, my friends, when you ean ionest both 
morning and night, honestly believing that 
you are having more of the blessings of this 
world, and more credit, than you justly de- 
serve. 

Do you know how Moody worked alone, 
searcely thinking, much less caring, what 
people thought of what he was doing? Do 
you know how he used up all his money in 
trying to help others, and almost forgot 
about himself? He wondered if God had 
forgotten him. No: I tell you, God had not. 
Right from among those people with whom 
he had been laboring came the voice of God, 
assuring him he should not suffer as long as 
they had a cent of money, and a crust of 

| bread, and from that time on, they tried to 
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give him more than he wanted or needed. 
Chicago soon waked up to the fact that he 
was doing more to arrest crime in that great 
city, than all the combined efforts of their 
great and expensive system of police machin- 
ery, because he not only stopped bad men, 
but he made missionaries of them, and they, 
in turn, started out doing good too. Did the 
world forget to say that they approved of his 
work? Did they pass it all by with careless 
indifference? They may have done so for a 
little while, but very soon busy men stopped 
to note these new reform movements, and 
skeptics and ungodly men paused to take a 
view of a kind of religion that was acted out, 
not preached only, and dropping all views 
of doctrine, and without stopping to ques- 
tion or argue, they not only proposed to take 
stock in the work, but did take stock, and 
set to work to help him. Men who never 
dreamed of such a thing as kneeling in 
prayer soon felt the need of a God and the 
need of prayer too, and followed, without 
questioning, the simple, childlike plan that 
Moody pointed out to them. 

Moody started out todo God's work for 
Christ's sake; and for no other reason, did 
he strive to save the lost. I do not know 
whether anybody ever ealled him a hypocrite 
or not, but if they did, it matters little to 
him: he knew God would take care of all 
that, and so he did. Moody had left mother, 
home and friends, and, in truth, did it be- 
cause he loved the haunts of vice more, so 


long as there was a place for doing God's | 


work. Would he have succeeded as well, if 
he had done it all froma love of approbation, 
and that he might win a great name? Tobe 
sure, he would not; for it is not in the pow- 
er of any human being, to put on a sem- 
blance of Christianity, and wear it very long, 
without the cloven hoof’s betraying itself. 
Even the little boys in the street would de- 
tect the bogus coin, and jroclaim it to the 
world, in almost the very outset, as God has 
intended they should. But say many, we 
cannot, all of us, be Moodys. No, indeed, 
we cannot, and God does not want us to be, 
but we can be followers of Christ, and can 
commence this very minute. 

How? Well, suppose you are among a crowd 
who are swearing, quarreling, or telling 
impure and obscene stories. or even speak- 
ing ill of an absent one, with nobody to take 
his part. Shall you sit still, smiling and 
pleasant, as if nothing was wrong? Church 
members sometimes smile, when swearing 
is heard; perhaps I should have charity 
here, for I know Son hard it is often times, 
to break abruptly in upon those with whom 
you are little, if any, acquainted, with a re- 
proof, Yet, if you love God more than any- 
thing else, or if you choose to put it in a dif- 
ferent way, if you love humanity and the 
morals of our people and nation more than 
money, the praise of your fellows, or selfish 
things, you cannot consistently sit still and 
look pleasant and unconcerned. Never mind 
the objections that Satan throws in your way 
or suggests to your mind. Do your work 
fearlessly and faithfully; if you have not a 
gift for this work, ask God to help you, and 
then do it the best you can. Very soon, you 


will hear the voice of God speaking approv- | 


ingly, and that, too, very often, through the 
very people you have reproved. Help and 
encouragement will come, if the motive in 
your heart is a right one, and one who hon- 
estly goes to God for guidance, cannot go 
wrong very far. Even though persecution 
may come, clear, sharp, and strong is the ap- 
proving voice. 

It is true, that a course which one most 
strongly condemns another as stoutly ap- 
nai and if there is one lesson that T have 
earned above all others, during the past 
year, it is the importance of having a very 
road charity. .A thing may be related to 
us, and then the question asked, “Now, is it 
possible for a man who does so and so to be 
a Christian?” It may seem to be utterly im- 
possible, but, my friends, be careful how you 
Judge, especially if you have heard only one 
side. No matter how dark things may look, 
nor how utterly impossible it may seem that 
there is room for an excuse, beware how you 
judge. Weare different, widely different, 
and we do not look at things alike. How 
often this is illustrated when we try to heal 
up quarrels; how plainly an outsider can see 
the unreasonableness of both parties to each 
other, and yet how blinded, and utterly in- 
mg they each seem of seeing their own 
false reasoning; it is for these cases, that 
Christ told us to have merey, as we hoped to 
obtain mercy. 

Now, where one urzesa certain course, 
and somebody else directly the opposite, 
What shallwe do? Where a large class take 
one view, and an equally large class the op- 
posite, where shall we find the voice of God? 
Suppose one-half of my readers declared 
these Hlome Papers were out of place ina 
bee journal, and the other half wished me 
to go on, What should Ido? Ask God in 
prayer? Most certainly, but how would he 
answer? Some may say he would impress 
it on my mind, and there may be those 
who think God directs by dreams. With 
all respect to the latter ciass, Lam free to 
say that I do not think God has ever direct- 
ed ine in anything, by that means. Things 
are often impressed on my mind, but so far as 
[recollect now, these impressions often come 
from the acts or words of my fellow men. 
The wonderful answer to prayer narrated 
last month, came through one of my read- 
ers, and the message and help was brought 
by a visitor, and one who made no profes- 
sions of Christianity. Every human soul 
seems to haveasense of right and wrong, and 
through the ruins of a wasted life, there 
shine, at intervals, especially when some- 
thing comes up to draw it out, glimpses of 
God's image. 

In the jail, a few days ago, the boys said 
they could see no reason for prayer. They 
could not take upaduty, without under- 
standing how it could be of any-avail. | 
tried to tell them if they had faith enough in 
God to obey when they did not understand 
all his reasons, they would be pretty sure to 
obey when they did understand. ‘They still 
insisted on having a reason which they 
could fully understand, for everything 
which they were required to do. Said I: 

“Boys, are you sure you will obey in 
things you do understand?” 








1879 


They all declared they would. 

“What do you think about swearing and 
profanity? Is it well to have the boys of 
our nation learn to swear, about as soon as 
they learn their ABC? If you wanted 
good trusty men to take care of your busi- 
ness or property, or to enforce our 
laws, or to edueate our children, would 
you have men who do, or who do not 
swear?” 

“Men and boys who do not swear,” said 
they with one accord. 

“There is no mistake about it?” 

“None; certainly,’ said they, as_ before. 

“Now, my friends, we are coming to busi- 
ness; boys, upon honor, and before God 
whom you have promised to obey when you 
hear his voice clearly and without any mis- 
take, tell me if you are-in the habit of 
swearing among yourselves when here 
alone?” 

You could have heard a pin drop. They 
glanced at each other, and cast down their 
eves. Not before me, but before God, they 
confessed their guilt, being condemned by 
their own consciences. Clear and plain 
came the voice of God from these men who 
were on their way to the penitentiary, de- 
claring as their honest convictions, **Thou 
shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain.”* Clearly they pointed out the way, 
but, human like, they followed not in that 
way. 

Do you ever swear, my friend? and you? 
und you? and you? If you do, dare you ad- 
vise that the youth of our nation should be 
taught it? If so, are you not ready to con- 
fess this minute, that you area sinner in 
God’s sight, condemned by the voice of your 
own conscience? 

Is it any trouble for us to decide, in the 
above case, which is the voice of God speak- 
ing through the people? Whether it is the 
words that consider the welfare of the fu- 
ture of our nation, or the oaths that are ut- 
tered because because what? Why does 
anybody swear? Can anybody tell? Be- 
cause they are enlisted in God’s work, or 
because they are enlisted in the Devil's 
work, and are, in very truth, trying to be 
the Devil's own? 

We do not all swear, but the most of us 
have our besetting sins, doubtless nearly as 
bad, in God’s sight, as profanity. I wonder 
how many of us there are who know what 
duty is, and do it not; who make no espe- 
cial effort to follow the promptings of right 
that God has implanted in us all. 

It is true, I get occasionally a letter ob- 
jecting to the Home Papers, but these are 
few and far between, compared with the 
steady stream of hints like the ones below. 





Our Homes in Jan. No. is the best of any yet. 
That about treating everybody kindly fits my case 
exactly. We are hurried so sometimes, that it 
seems almost impossible to do so, but let’s carry a 
pleasant face if nothing more. 0. F. BOWEN. 

Randolph, N. Y., Jan. 10, 1879. 


To-day, in looking over back volumes, I re-read 
with interest those first words that told us the story 
of the new man—of the change that lead to “Our 
Homes.”’ My wife and I often speak of the lessons 
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| reached nearly 4,000, 


of those Home Papers, and assure you that we ap- | 


preciate them. 
your success, and trusting that you will ever be 


ith the friendliest wishes for | 


sustained by Him who never deserts his true dis- 
ciples, [remain yours fraternally, 
. P. SWARTHOUT. 
Crystal Springs, N. Y., Jan. 13, 1879. 





THE HOME PAPERS. —Keep up this department, 
by all means. I can’t tell you how much good they 
have done me; but, whenever I have read one of 
them, I lay down the book, with my heart softened 
toward all mankind. I feel that away off there in 
Ohio, you have made me a better husband and fath- 
er, 2 better citizen, and [Thope, a better Christ- 
ian. Dr. A. H. BRANTLY. 

Decatur, Ga., Jan., 13, 1879. 


Even those who complain, it seems, read 
all these papers, and from the way in which 
they write, [ sometimes wonder if they do 
not read them the very first thing. When 
they were first started, J expected I should 
lose subscribers by the course, and was _ pre- 
pared to bear the loss; but somewhat to my 
astonishment, my circulation has been on a 
steady increase ever since. At the time |] 
decided on this department, or rather on 
taking this stand, my circulation did not 
reach 1,000 at any time in the year; it isnow 
only the 14th of Jan., and our list has already 
I will tell you exactly 
at the end of the month. Ido not say this 
beeause I would have anyone take up relig- 
ion in order to make more money by it, but 
to show. that bringing religion to bear on 
business will never kill the business. The 
life of GLEANINGs is from the A BC elass, 
and this same class have made astonishing 
progress; astonishing to myself, and to 
themselves. Is it not possible that ‘‘Our 
Homes” has helped them to succeed in bee 
culture? Are not the principles taught there 
really at the foundation of the success of any 
business, or we might almost say, any na- 
tion? What did the boys in the jail say? 
Any man or boy who is striving for self con- 
trol, and to become ruler of his own spirit, 
will be pretty sure to thrive. Do the arts, 
sciences, and manufactures thrive most 
where there are communities of skeptics and 
infidels, or where there are churches, and 
where the Bible is read in every house daily? 
The boys in the jail will answer readily, and 
mankind, almost in a body, will respond 
amen to their reply. 

My contributors are not first class. Inone 
sense I admit they are not. They are most- 
ly beginners, and as a rule, they have not 
large aplaries. They are not able to write 
fine spun theory, and long controversial ar- 
ticles. I pray God they may never be. But 
they do tell us of their own work at home; 
of how they save their money by using home 
made appliances; and how they get yields of 
honey that might excite the envy of the old- 
est hands in the business. I have chosen 
simple, plain articles, with a hope of getting 
our readers out of the old ruts, and have 
tried to encourage a spirit of independence ; 
of going to the bees themselves, and work- 
ing things out by experiment, rather than 
by depending too much on what anybody 
writes. Ido not particularly care to have 
the best bee journal in the land. I want 
mine to be good, and others better. If you 
or your friend think the other journals bet- 
ter, I have no objection at all. I want to 
see the other journals do good and thrive, 
and I am perfectly willing they shall do good 
in their own way. We are different and 
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have different tastes. Our nation is broad, 


and there is plenty of room. The people will 
always give us all the support we honestly 
deserve. 


I have been absent from my type-writer 
for about two hours; during that time I 
made a visit to one of the principal saloons 
in our place, and finally prevailed on the 
proprietor to go with me to a union meeting 
of all our Medina churches. He spoke du- 
ring the meeting, and said he wanted to be 
a Christian. A heavy board is now nailed 
across the front doors of his saloon, his sign 
taken down, and he did it with his own 
hands, and of his own free will. Which is 
better, to take asaloon keeper to jail against 
his will, or to induce him to go to meeting 
of his own free will and accord ? 

My boy, Albert, who has had so many ups 
and downs, I have been obliged to let go, at 
least temporarily. After he had been paid 
off, and started out to seek work more to his 
taste elsewhere, I plead with him, to keep 
sober and beware of temptation. Ile prom- 
ised faithfully to do this, but rejected the 
religion of the Bible, declaring he thought 
Spiritualism better. In vain we talked and 
argued, for I believe argument is almost al- 

yays vain. As I could take no more time, I 
closed the talk in this way: 

**albert, I will demonstrate the religion 
of the Bible by my daily life, and you may 
demonstrate Spiritualism by your daily life. 
If you show that it will keep aman from 
temptation, raise him above his taste for 
drink, and make a steady, good citizen of 
him, such as you have been while going to 
meeting with me, I will believe in it. Now 
for God’s sake, my boy, do not have another 
fall; if you can not accept my way, be a 
man in your way, and let us see you can rule 
your own spirit.” 

“All right, Mr. Root, I will be careful; if 
I get to drinking again, you need not be- 
lieve any more in Spiritualism.” 

My friends, can not we close all argument 
in this same pleasant way? If Spiritualism 
or infidelity causes a saloon keeper to nail 
up his saloon, and tell his neighbors that he 
is sorry for his past deeds and will do so no 
more, give them to us by all means. Peo- 
ple see, and believe, even if they do not ad- 
mit it in argument, and through the people 
comes the voice of God, telling, in terms 
unmistakable, which is the straight and 
narrow path that leads to His great throne. 
Come all ye that are weary, and heavy la- 
den; come ye that have struggled against 
profanity, the love of drink, the love of ap- 
probation, or the thousand and one forms In 
which Satan comes to drag men down, and 
to make them think it is of no use to try; 


never mind the things you can not under- | 


stand, but take hold of the things you do 
understand, and show your good will. Come 
and work in the things we do agree on, and 
God will take care of the rest, as fast as we 
come to it. 

If any man will do his will, he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak 
of myself.— John, VII; 17. " 


With pain and sorrow, I am obliged to 
add that Albert was on a drunken spree al- 
most immediately, and I have just been 


told that he has been sent back to his old 
home in the jail. I have faith that he will 
become a Christian yet, and stay one, if we 
are patient and do nét get discouraged. It 
is God’s work and not mine, and why need 
I doubt, or fear to do his bidding. 


—— Honey Cotumn. 


Under this head, will be inserted free of charge, 
the names of all those having honey to sell, as well 
as those wanting to buy. Please mention how 
much, what kind, and prices, as far as possible. The 
prices quoted in our cities for honey are, at present, 
too low, to make it worth while to publish them. 
As a general thing, I would not advise you to send 
your honey away, to be sold on commission. If 
near home, where you can look after it, itis often 
avery good way. By all means, develop your home 
market. For 25cts., we can furnish little boards 
to hang up in your door yard, with the words “Honey 
for Sale’’ neatly painted. If wanted by mail, 10c. 
extra for postage. Bogrds saying “Bees and Queens 
for Sale,”’ same price. 








honey for the present, and I have 1 barrel 
a/— left which I should like to dispose of. Can 
you please tell me of a buyer at 9 cts. per lb.? It is 
excellent in quality. FRED. T. NUNN. 
83 Public Square, Cleveland, O., Jan. 4, 1879. 


Ma customers appear to be all supplied with 





O. Brumfield, of Brumfield Station, Ky., will de- 
liver honey at Railroad, in new, iron hooped, waxed 
barrels, at 10 cts. perlb. This honey was all made 
before July Ist, and is very thick and fine. No 
charge for barrels. Jan. 20, 1879. 








I have a 32 gal. barrel of extracted honey, from 
autumnal wild flowers (golden rod, aster, ete.), and 
candied solid. Would take $25.00. delivered at rail- 
road, and include the barrel. Will send sample of 
honey if required. [This would be about 7c. per Ib.] 

Hudson, Mc Lean Co., Tl. EDGAR SAGER. 








Humbuqs ¢ Swoindles, 


Pertaining to Bee Culture. 


[We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in 
conducting this department, and would consider it a 
favor to have them send us all circulars that have a 
deceptive appearance. The greatest care will be at 
all —e ee to prevent injustice being done 
any one. 





7PIHURBER admits that he has adultera- 

| ted extracted honey with glucose. I 

J] ae , IO. . . . 

have shown up three different parties, 
in the Humbug and Swindle department, in 
back volumes, for this same fraud, and there 
is room for more, if you will only give their 
names right out. The innocent have noth- 
ing to fear. 

There seems to be a terribly mixed up 
state of things in regard to grape sugar. 
From the reports, I supposed, of course, that 
some one (or many) in our country had been 
feeding glucose, and had succeeded in get- 
ting nice looking comb honey in sections; 
yes, even aship load. If anybody ever de- 
served a place in Humbugs and Swindles, it 
would be the men who had done this. The 
matter, like the statement that several hun- 
dred colonies had"been killed by grape sug- 
ar, has been dropped right there, and no one 
knows where it came from. If anybody 
_does know, will he not speak out? Iam rea- 

dy to help ferret out fraud, but I cannot 
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waste time on wild goose chases. Such 
kinds of business cannot be managed with 
such secrecy that they can"not be found out. 

The Scientific '\American of Jan. 25, con- 
tains the following: 

The accusation of adulteration made by certain 
parties against several of our largest refiners of 
sugars has, according to Mr. Wells’ recent report on 
the subject, no foundation in fact. Careful tests 
have been made by the highest chemical authorities, 
which seem to verify his statements. 

Now is it the learned chemists who=have 
been paraded through our newspapers so 
much of late, or the Scientific American, that 
deserve a place in Ifumbugs‘and Swindles ? 
There is no reom for excusing both parties. 
Aggassiz and Tyndal are not the only ones 
W - have talked learnedly of subjects upon 
which they had no practical experience. Is 
it for the sake of a brief newspaper notori- 
ety that men have written so foolishly ? 


Mrs. Cotton has finally sent the bees to 
one of her customers, and Lam _ very glad to 
say that she also sent the interest on the 
$20.00, for the year that she held it. They 
were promised several different times, before 
they were sent, but she did send them finally. 
These bees were to the lady mentioned in 
our Nov. No. I donot know how far the 
notices of her work in GLEANINGS, July, 77, 
may have influenced her, but I do know 
there are a great many more of us waiting 
paren? especially, for that wonderfu 
0k. I aut be very glad to give her cred- 
it as fast as things are tixed up. 


ON ANOTHER VISIT 
TO A BOX HIVE MAN. 


GC) xe objective point was the apiary of Mr. Jes- 
S 











sie Keech, Fort Ann, N. Y., consisting of 376 

swarms. Mr. Keechis one of our oid fash- 
ioned bee-keepers. His bees are in a box hive, hav- 
ing a capacity of 2,000 cubic inches. Surplus honey 
is obtained in large, rough boxes, holding 12 Ibs. 
each, and no glass in the ends. 

His method of finding filled boxes is to go from 
time to time, and rap with his knuckles,on the top 
of the box; if it does not resound, he guesses it is 
full and off it comes. This might be termed the wa- 
termelon process. 

Mr. Keech’s pasturage is good; the mountains 
near him give an abundance oft chestnut and bass- 
wood bloom, and the rich farming country in front 
of him'gives willow, clover, asters, ete. He claims 
that the pollen from the many varieties of willow 
soils his whitest honey. Chestnut also gives a dark 
honey, and comes in with basswood. 

Mr. K. “reckoned he'd never had no luck with 
movable frames and other tarnal fixin’s.”’ He liked 
the good old way, and reckoned he would get about 
20 Ibs. per swarm; but honey, which, to our mind, is 
asure test of a bee-keeper’s prosperity, we saw 
none of. 

Mr. K, also “reckoned” he had a lively time when 
they were swarming. When he saw a swarm “bilin’ 
out,” he “hollered” for Gus., Phebe, and the “old 
woman; the dog and cats edged round too; they 
were all busy, and ‘‘sich a roarin’!”” Mr. K. said it 
made him “narvous to think on’t.”’ 


Mr. K’s. colonies seemed to be all strong, and | 
many had built comb under the benches upon which | 


they were standing. He wintersin x not over dry 
cellar, and packs them in close. 

This section of country, owing to large tracts of 
forest, is quite prolific in wild swarms, and we think 
these mountains catch swarms from many miles to | 
the east of them. We saw one hive 12 feet tall; it | 
was a log cut from a tree, and was then chained to 
another tree. | 
Mr. Adams informs me that he has frequently 





found swarms clustered under large limbs, where, 
from the quantity of comb, he judged they had set- 
tled for life; at other times, rocks and stumps were 
their hiding place. In one instance, a swarm was 
found in a limb, 13 feet long, six inches in diameter, 
and filled with comb the entire length. Isn’t this 
the longest hive on record? and ought it not to sat- 
isfy both the tall and shallow hive advocates? 

This region is on the east shore of Lake George; 
is sparsely settled, and the black bear and deer are 
frequently found. 

We did not visit Mr. Adam’s own apiary. His api- 
ary is located on the very last part of the creation; 
the people carry ladders around with them to climb 
over the rocks. They would, no doubt, give a large 
reward for the invention of a flying machine. (We 
would say that the above, about Mr. A.’s location, 
is, as Artemus Ward has it, “sarkastical.’’) 

Hartford, N. Y. J. H. MARTIN. 


—_ —_—_—_o-—_>-o__—_——_ 


MORE TENEMENT CHAFF_HIVES, 


Sf SEND you a pencil sketch of a tenement hive, 
| or “four in one,” as we eallit. 1 wintered 4 col- 
= onies in it last winter, and can say that it wasa 
success. There were scarcely any dead bees to be 
found at any time during the winter; while a colo- 
ny left out onthe summer stand,‘without protec- 
tion, as an cxperiment, lost as many as *s gallon. 











— _ SS 


I think this plan for atenement hive the handi- 
est for the bees and their keeper, of any lL have 
seen deseribed yet. It is packed4in. all around 
with chaff. It has2alighting boards, 12 in. wide, 
and running across the fronts of each 2 colonies, 
enabling the over laden bees to crawl up into their 
hives, without taking wing. 

You will see by the drawing, that by taking off 
half the roof, we have colonies No. 1 and 2 before us, 
the frames in each running from right to lett, the 
best position for handling. it has a portico at each 
end, protecting the bees from sudden dashes of 
rain, as well as shading the entrances from the sun. 
The division in the portico keeps the bees from 
mixing, although I don’t think any harm would be 
done if they should mix. Theroof is made intwo 
pieces, and pitches from side to side as shown. It 
parts at the gables, and either half can be slid off. 

This hive contains 40 brood frames and 112 prize 
boxes, 10 of the former and 28 of the latter to each 
colony. This hive stood out in the sun last summer 
without shading, and the bees lay out less than those 
in single hives that were shaded. In winter, I put 
a quilt and good thick chaff cushion on each colony, 
and never had bees winter better. 

Jos. M. Brooks. 





Columbus, Indiana. 1879. 

I have given the above, principally, be- 
cause it seems a very handsome hive. Per- 
haps we pay to little attention to taste and 
symmetry ; where the looks can be improved 
by little or no additional expense, I think it 
well to consider the matter. If you let the 
bees mix, friend B., you will stand a great 
chance of loosing those beautiful queens you 
raise; keep your divisions in the portico, 
and J wouka have those divisions between 


' the hives, extend clear up to the roof of the 


cap, if it could be done. Our Medina bee- 
keepers almost discarded double and quad- 


| ruple hives, several years ago, just because 
| the bees would mix and eventually form one 


colony, if we did not watch them closely. 
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TABLE OF PREMIUMS. Number | 
22 of Sub- | 
The first column is for those only, « =| scribers 
who send 5 or more names. S's required 
rs at or 
Names of Premium Articles. XS ae 
Te. 1.00 ! 
Any Of them sent post-paid on rec'pt of price. <3) oc 
1i—A B Cof Bee Culture, Part First....... 25, 5 | 2 
2—Lithograph of Apuary, Implements, ete.25| 5 2 
8—Photograph of House Apiary........+.. 2, 5 ~ 
4—“That Present,” Novice and Blue Eyes25| 5 | 2 


5— Emerson's Binder for GLEANINGS, 


will hold 3 Volumes....-...+++- | 6 | 3 
7 4 better quality.........++++ 60 7 es 

2 — Pocket Magnifying Glass........+0000 60 7 3 

8—First or second Volume of GLEANINGS..75 4 
9—Best quality Emerson’s Binder for 

PEMA STUG Ens ovcs convavesesd %| 68 | 4 

10—Double Lens Magnifier,on 3 brass feet1,00 9 + 

11—Photo Medley, Bee- Keepers of Americal, 9 4 

12—First and second Vol. of GLEANINGS..1,50 10 6 


18—A real Compound Microscope, beauti- 

Sully finished, and packed with Imple- 

ments in a Mahogany Bow....-...++06 -315, 20 
14—Opera Glass for Bee Huntina....... $5.00! 25 | 
15— American Silver (Waltham) Watch $10.00; 50 | +0 


Machinery for Making Rection Boxes 


There is such a demand for Saws and Mandrels for 
this purpose, that I have been obliged to have them 
made expressly for the work. A BC, Part IT, con- 
siders the whole matter. A mandrel, suitable for 
holding the whole 8 saws at once, must be very 
strong and heavy, or you will have much trouble 
with the bearings getting hot. Such a mandrel, in- 
cluding 5 in. saws and washers, will cost $27.50. For 
only 4 saws, a lighter mandrel will do, and the whole 
rig will cost $16.00, with 4inch saws. A single saw 
can be run on the light $5.00 mandrel, and the entire 
expense will be only $6.50. The latter can be sent 
by mail. for 70c. extra. Four inch saws, $1.50 each; 
5 in. $1.75 each. Steel washers accurately ground to 
go between saws, 50c. each. A. I. ROOT. 


POCKET RULES. 

Since writing about the importance of each per- 
son’s having a rule of his own, I have written to the 
manufacturers of rules, and find I can get them, by 
the quantity, so as to send you a very pretty, 1 foot, 
box wood rule, 4 fold, for the small sum of only 12c.; 
and a 2 foot rule, same —_ for only 20c. 

. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


GEORGE GRIMM, 


JEFFERSON, WISCONSIN, 


Hereby respectfully gives notice to the public, that 
his Circular and Price List of Italian Bees, for the 
year 1878-9 is ready; and that he is selling bees at 
his usual low prices. 10-3d. 


Sa 


ARNES’ PATENT FOOT 
POWER MACHINERY! 
CIRCULAR and SCROLL SAWS. 
Hand, Circular Rip Saws for — y 
and light ripping. Lathes, &c., 
These machines are espec jally 
adapted to Hive Making. It 
will pay every bee-keeper to send 
for our 64 page Catalogue. Mae 
chines Sent on Trial. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, balcsmasiseasinken Ill. 


Glass for Bee-keepers. 


Glass, 8x18, for large oes cases, 7c. per sheet; 
or $3.00 per box, in boxes of 50 sheets. 

Glass, 8x13'4, for small shipping cases, 5c. per sin- 
gle sheet; or $3.00 per box, in boxes of 66 sheets. | 
Glass, cut to any of the sizes used by Beekeepers, 
for $3.00 per box. | 

At this price, each box must contain but one size. 
Glass in full boxes, shipped from Pittsburgh, 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, 0. 





Fes. 


Italian Queens. 


1879. 


Price, April, May, and June, each...............$3 00 
* July, August, and September............. 2 00 
STANDARD OF PURITY. 


All Queens guaranteed to be of good size, vigor- 
ous, producing workers, large and uniformly marked 


| with three distinct yellow bands, of fine golden col- 
, or. No circular. 


A. F. MOON, 
2d Rome, Ga. 


GRAPE SUGAR. 


Superior, double refined Grape Sugar, for feeding 
bees, @ 4c. per Ib. in barrels of 375 Ibs., and 4%e. in 
boxes of 50 or 110 Ibs. 

The above prices are for sugar shipped from Me- 


dina. If ordered from the factory, at Davenport, 


Ia., the price will be 4c. per lb. less. Any amount 

less than 50 Ibs. will be 5c. per lb. Instructions for 

feeding it to bees sent free. Sample by mail, 10c. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


Tin for Separators and Extractors 


As we buy in large quantities, I can perhaps give 
you better rates than you are getting at home. 
Price per box of 112 sheets, size 14x20, for 

Separators and small cans for honey...... $6 00 

= “ sheet, for less than a box........... 7 

1X tin for making Extractors, 14x20, per box 8 50 

we RAY MONE see's olv'a st Sak Bi Sonlon as" 030.2 chins 9 

We will ship it from Medina, or from Philadelphia, 

as may be most convenient. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Poplar Sections Cheap. 


Dovetailed Sections, 414x444,2in.wide,perM - $6 
Comb Fdn. 45 to 55 cts. per Ib. Also Queens, Bees, 
Honey, etc. Wax worked up to order, at 25 cts. per 
ib. I will take good yellow Beeswax in exchange for 
Comb Fdn., and allow 30 cts. per lb. delivered here. 
Circular, and price list free. Sample Section by 
mail, 5 cts. REINHARD STEHLE, 
2d Marietta, Washington Co., O. 


Sections! Sections! 


Before ordering your Sections, send a 3c. stamp 
for a sample of our snow white, poplar wood, Sec- 
tion Box, so much admired by all at the National 
Convention. Any size madetooider. Pricegreatly 
reduced. Circulars free. A. E. MANUM, 

2 Bristol, Addison Co., Vt. 


a hae Far % y : ae M \ 
BEES FOR SALE. 

50 Colonies Italians in Langstroth Hiv es, - $6 00 

50 = Hybrids - -510 

100 02=O* Biacks in Triangular * - 3800 

Will deliver in good condition on any Miss. River 

Packet. The stocks are worth the price for the hon- 
ey they contain. GEO. B. PETERS, 

Ii 2a Council Bend, Arkansas. 


ONE HUNDRED COLONIES 
PURE ITALIAN FEES, FOR SALE CHEAP, 


Queens all bred from Imported Mother. 


QUEENS & HONEY IN SEASON, 


Send for Circular. Address C,C. VAUGHAN, 


| 2tf Columbia, Tenn. 
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Tdo not know but that Talways get more talkative 
just about the first of Feh, than at other times, but I 


feel now, much as I did last year, that I want a little | 


‘more elbow room for a few words, When I go down to 
xee my mother, we have the best part of our talks, while 
lam holding the door latch, with my things allon. 1 
have hold of the door latch, dear friends, and TI have 
cided one more leaf, 80 that, if what Tam going to say 
amounts to nothing, you can bear in mind that it costs 
you nothing. 
MY FEBRUARY “TALK.” 

“s7OU see, I have invented another smo- 

“4 ker. I wanted one that would not 
burn your fingers, and so I had it 
hinged as in the diagram below, that it 
might be turned back from the bellows, and 
filled with fuel from the hole in the bottom. 
Well, all this worked very nicely, only that 
the smoke blew out of the joint where the 
opening was, and got in one’s eyes in an un- 
pleasant way. If I ecould only contrive to 
blow a blast in at the very joints where this 
smoke oozed out, a tight Joint would not be 
needed. I walked around the table in my 
new office, and studied on it in the wee, 
sinall hours of the night, and it finally came, 
and I had a smoker that suited me to a dot. 
It was more than I bargained for; I could 
dispense with all valves, even better than 
with my old smoker. See diagram. 


— 











Sig i Ab 
THE IMPROVED SIMPLICITY SMOKER. 

The cone, as you will see, is riveted on 
tight. The tin case for fuel has a 2 ineh 
hole in the centre of the bottom, and the 
whole case is riveted to a plate, D, hinged to 
the bellows cover at its lower end. A 1% 
inch hole is made through the upper bellows 
board, and a tin tube burnished fast, as 
shown in the cut. The upper edge of the 
tube is flared out slightly. Just above the 
mouth of this tube, is a thick iron plate, 
shown clearly in Fig. 2,at E. When the 
bellows is caapraaet, asheet of air is blown 


Heo clear around the top of the tube; this | giving me a cold smoker. Ithen arranged a damper 
last shoots across the opening at F, and | 
When. the | 


bellows is opened, the air rushes in at F F, | 


blows the fire in the tin can. 


in the direction of the arrows, without any 
possibility of drawing in smoke or ashes. 
G, Fig. I, is a screw that adjusts the height 
of the can; F, Fig. 1, is the catch or latch 
that holds the can from tipping over, when 


this latch ; when the can is set in this notch, 
the iron plate just closes the hole in the 
bottom, and acts asadamper. When the 
smoker is being filled, you invert it, and re- 


| lease the latch, then swing the bellows over 


inuse. You will notice a second notch on | that you can readily get the principle, and if it can 


as shown in the cut, leaving the tin case as 
shown by the dotted lines, ready to be filled 
with rotten wood. When filled, it can be 
swung over and snapped into place, in less 
than a quarter of asecond. Isit not won- 
derfully simple and ingenious ? I thought 
so, and think so now; and it works, in prac- 
tice, admirably. Well, what is the trouble ? 
Of course, I thought, while making it, of 
my promise to friend Bingham, but as I had 
ee the blast tube clear inside of the fire pot, 
thought it entirely clear of his claims. 
When I showed it to Mr. Gray, our foreman, 
he admired it much, but said at once that it 
was on the direct draft principle. Mr. Wash- 
burn said the same, but both said his patent 
in no way covered it. I thought it over, and 
concluded that, as it did in no way infringe 
on the promise I had given, and worked so 
beautifully, it was not my duty to give way 
any more, and I would not, even if he or oth- 
ers did think to the contrary. For some rea- 
son I was not happy, even when my prayers 
had been answered, and I had been given, 
as I thought, the best smoker in the world. 
Another battle. It is over. ‘All to leave 
and follow thee” has conquered, and I am 
at peace again. If my friend Bingham 
thinks the smoker given above does not in- 
fringe on his invertion, I will make them for 
50e. each, by the + doz., this season. If he 
thinks it does, J will not make them at all. It 
was, perhaps, 15 minutes after this decision, 
that the following letter was handed me: 


ALL ABOUT BEE SMOKERS. 


Having examined all the bee smokers of the pres- 
ent day, as well as many of more ancient origin, and 
experimented not only with those of other makers, 
but also with several of my own make, I arrived, at 
last, to the following conclusions and objections: 

All smokers made on the principle of blowing a 
blast of air through the chamber containing the fuel 
are defective for this reason; the fuel is made to 
burn up rapidly and, worst of all, the smoke is hot, 
and who has not noticed how hot smoke irritates 
bees instead of quieting them? 

The Novice smoker, on the score of simplicity, was 
far ahead of any I had sean, but its simplicity in one 
feature (having no valve) was an element of weak- 
ness; as in supplying itself with air from a point so 
near the fuel, it inhaled smoke, which caused an ac- 
cumulation of soot in the bellows, and during along 
honey season of from 60 to 90 days, in large apiaries, 
it became disabled; the leather got black and hard, 
and it failed. 

Having tried modifications of nearly all the prin- 
ciples claimed in other smokers with poor success, I 
set myself at work to remedy what I considered the 
defects of your smoker. Ist. I put in my simplicity 
valve. 2d. Instead of blowing my fuel when it was 
already burning fast enough, I concluded to blow 
my blast up through the fuel in a solid tube, ending 
far enough up inthe spout (which I had added to 
the top of vour fuel case) to create a vacuum, and 
cause the smoke to rush in to fill this vacuum, and 
in so doing mix itself with the blast of cool air, thus 


so as to regulate the draft to suit my fuel, and Cor- 
ey's Cold Smoker was completed. 

We have made a very thorough test of thi: little 
modification of your smoker, and found it satisfac- 
tory; and every bee-keeper who has seen it and 
tried it says Bingham’s is ‘nowhere.’ This vacuum 

rinciple is not any part of Biogham’s blow hard, 
it blast, direct draft principle, and you are at liberty 
to use my improvement to your heart’s content 
without cost. I will mail you one as a sample, so 
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be cheapened in any way and not lose any of its 
merits, you can modify it. JOHN G. COREY. 

Santa Paula, California, Jan. 12, 1879. 

P. S.—If this gets you out of the smoker difficulty, 
{ will be fully rewarded. This offered relief comes 
farther than the $500 check did. 

One day later:—In my hurry to send you a smoker 
I was compelled to use borrowed tools, use a piece 
of an old packing box for the boards, and put ina 

oor squeaking spring, and after boring my outlet 
Rote wrong, and various other mistakes and blun- 
ders, I finally got it ready to send off. Rough as it is, 
it will be a guide to you only as an application of 
the vacuum peteciele as applied to smokers. 

I nailed it up without glue so that you could easily 
pull it apart to see the valves. 

Calf skin is best for the valve; \% in. clout nails 
for fasthning and clinching the spout on. 

I use cotton rags; make a roll 1% in. in diameter 
and about 8 or 10in. long, and coil it aroud 
the pipe, so that the ends will not meet, thus, 
when it will burn only on one end and burn 


slowly. JOHN G. COREY. 


In a few days, came the smoker, all the 
way from California. Friend Corey's expla- 
nation will make it plain. It is quite like 
our old Simplicity smoker, and fastened to 
the bellows in the same simple way. The 
damper, Which is a very important feature, 
is made of a piece of Dy 
strap iron, bent round, 
and riveted, as shown 
in the cut. At about 
every inch, + in. holes 
are punched through 
both the tin and hoop 
iron. When this iron 
ring is turned a little, 
all the holes are closed, 
and vice versa. I rolled 
up a piece of rag weigh-§ 
ing perhaps + oz., and 
lighted one end of the corry’s COLD SMOKER. 
roll, as directed, then coiled it round the 
center tube as shown in the cut. It gave a 
cloud of smoke, but the blast, although more 
powerful than that{of any smoker yet pro- 
duced, because more direct, was perfectly 
cold. The idea is new to me, that hot air 
enrages bees, but sinee it has been men- 
tioned, I have no doubt it is from this very 
cause, that bees are sometimes more vindic- 
tive when smoked, than if let alone. The 
little piece of cotton cloth burned over an 
hour, because it only burned at one end, the 
many draft holes favoring this. Paper rags 
are worth about 14 cents per lb., and if made 
into rolls, a pound would last over a week, 
the smoker being used 10 hours a day. It 
lights instantly with a match, and never 
goes out, unless the damper is turned. 
Should you blow a blast directly on the rags, 
















friendly spirit. Ido not know of any im- 


| provement to suggest, except some plan by 


' honey box for the money, whic 


as all smokers in common use do, you would | 


burn them up so quickly, that they would be 
very unprofitable. If we were going to burt 


rags only, a very much smaller smoker might | 


be used, and yet by this new arrangement, 
give all the smoke needed. Rotten wood 
works equally well, with this new principle, 
but the saving, although great, is not so 
marked. The draft brought on to the fuel 
is just enough to make it give a dense smoke, 
and to keep it from going out, but no more. 

Friend Corey, inthe name of the bee-keep- 


which the fuel can be put in without taking 
the top off, although the top, with this ar- 
rangement, will never get nearly so hot, as 
in the old kind. I do not know what im- 
provements will be made, but I think I can 
see God’s hand in all this work. Let there 
be no unkind feelings, and let the people 
choose pleasantly, the smokers and the bee 
hives which they prefer. By the time this 
reaches you, I hope to be able to have cold 
blast smokers ready to send out, at the same 
prices as the Simplicities. 
HIVES AND SECTIONS. 

You may have noticed an advertisement on our 
cover, by Messrs. Lewis & Parks, of L. bives, at very 
low prices. After receiving the ad., 1 sent for sam- 
ples of the goods, to see what kind of an L. hive, 
complete, paint and all, could be furnished for $1.00. 
Iam very much pleased with the goods, and must 
confess, the prices are lower than anything I have 
ever seen before; and lower than I could make, be- 
fore coming into our new manufactory. The hve 
for $1.00 is an 8 frame hive, and although Adam 
Grimm used such, I cannot think it best to bring 
them into our apiaries. It will be better to pay the 
10c. more, and have none but 10 frame hives. 

I hope our friends will excuse me for saying that 
the pattern of their hives and frames is very old, and 
that they use much more lumber than is, in my 
opinion, needed or desirable. Their new section 
box will not come under this criticism, for although 
it is more work to make than ours, it is a most de- 
cidedly neat and finished job when done. They ap- 
ply the same idea to making the old fashioned 5 or 6 
ib. honey boxes, and if any want these in place of 
sections, they are most geen the handsomest 

hleversaw. Asthe 
principle is evidently no secret, I will give it here. 
i made.a few sections on nearly thé same plan, as 
much as 3 years ago, but discarded the plan as being 
too much work. Inthe engraving Delow, I give a 


| section box, or honey box, both in the flat and 
, made up. 





LEWIS & PARKS’ NEW WAY OF MAKING HONEY BOXES. 


The first trouble in making section boxes is to get 
the tops and bottoms narrower than the sides, that 
there may be openings for the bees, and for putting 
in glass, if they ever need glass. This can be done 
in the plank, before the pieces are ripped off, but it 
is rather a difficult matter, unless special machiner 
is made for it. The next difficulty is to get the 
shaped grooves across the stuff, at just the right 
— and just far enough through to have it bend 
nicely. 

I think the best thing for cutting these grooves 
will be a small thick saw, with a V shaped edge. If 
3 saws can be arranged on one long mandrel, the 3 
grooves can be cut at once very quickly. For the 
broad stuff, for glass boxes, use plank, or still bet- 
ter, clear pine 4 inches thick. Get out the block the 
right size, bore the entrance holes, do the dovetail- 
ing across the ends of the piece, and then rip off 
your thin boards, cut the bending grooves, and then 
a groove for the glass, or thin wood bottom, by run- 
ning a grooving saw close to each side edge. Have 
the dovetailing so that the ends must be driven to- 


| gether with a mallet, and you have a neat, strong 
| box, without a nail about it. 


ers of the land, I thank you for your kind | 


I feel, truly, that God 


and generous gift. 
It came alittle farther 


sent it, through you. 


than the $500, but it came with the same: 


White basswood is rather better than pine for this 
kind of boxes, and it®ean be bought, where basswood 
grows, for much less than pine. Some samples of 
basswood boxes of this style are very beautiful. By 
dropping the piece on a thin saw, a groove may. be 
cut nearly through where the top bar comes, to hold 
the strip of fdn.; by pressing it on a rounded sur- 
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| 
face, the crack may be opened to insert the fdn., 
and when it closes, it holds most substantially. | 


COVERS TO HIVES. 


Our friends, Lewis & Parks, make the covers to 
their hives of two pieces. They are tongued and 
grooved together, of course, but, in our apiary, this 
kind of covers has made more trouble by leaking, 
than almost any other. They will leak in time, in 
spite of you. Itis for this reason, that I have used 
one single clear board for covers. But a good many 
people want a cover with projections; it is pretty 
expensive to buy clear lumber for covers more than 
16 inches wide. Mr. Gray says we cannot figure 
such, at less than $35.00 per M. 

Then what shall we dv with people who want a 
cover that won't leak, and must have it project? 
Narrow boards, 8 or 10 inches wide, are cheap and 
plenty, compared with wide, clear stuff. L walked 
around the table some more, and Mr. Gray and I 
made the cover to the hive shown below. The ridge 
board is % stuff, 5 in. wide, and can be grasped easi- 
ly so as to raise the cover with one hand, when the 
other is occupied. The other 2 boards are 4% in. 
stuff, 644 in. wide; they are driven into the ridge 
board before nailing. 

Another item comes in here. A good many win- 
ter bees in the Simplicity hives, with but a single 
story, and the cover is too shallow for a cushion and 
breathing room above. By making our new cover 
jin, deep, we get room for a cushion and ventila- 
tion; and more than all, it will allow of a single tier 
of section boxes over the frames, so it is, really, a 
story and a half hive. 


OUR NEW STORY AND A HALF HIVE, 


If we use sections over the frames, under such a 
cover, no bees must get outside the sections, or they 
would get mashed when the cover is set down. To 
make a sure thing of this, Mr. Gray made a box to 
hold 6, 3 box cases, and it fits in a Simplicity hive so 
as to close every crevice. Our engraver has given 
you a view of it. The price is only 10c., and it holds 
27 sections beautifully. That isn’t all; to-day is the 
28th day of Jan., and it is warm and summery. We 
have been examining the bees. The severe weather 
has done considerable damage; many of the en- 
trances were closed with dead bees, and the inmates, 
in trying to get out, have pushed up around the 
cushions and division boards and have died there. | 
Had J fixed them all for winter, [should have pre- 
vented this, because [I have had former experience | 
with such troubles; but it is very difficult toimpress 
upon a beginner’s mind the necessity of being so 
very careful in such matters. Now suppose we tack 
a sheet of cloth, onthe under side of this box or, 
rack shown in the cut, put this over the hive, and 
fill it with chaff for winter; no bee could ever get 
above that. It could always be used when boxes 
were not on, and the cover would then never mash | 
bees, when being put on. ‘ 

What will I take for that hive right up there? | 
Well, you may have it, rigged for the extractor, with 
all wood frames, just as Lewis & Parks rig theirs, 
at the same price they charge for a 10 frame hive, 
$1.10. I would throw off the 10c. and say a dollar, 
but it is awful close work. Our hive has the bottom 
halved in, the corners mitred and cross nailed, and 
tin rabbets, and all are made in those iron gauge 
frames, so that every part--cover, body, and all- 
fits Simplicity hives, in all shapes. The price in the 
tlat is the same as the Simplicity hives. With the 
case of 27 sections, separators, fdn., starters, and 
all, $1.90; with metal cornered frames, instead of 
all wood, an even $2.00. With2 frames of sections 
in the lower story, making 43 sections in all, the 
price will be $2.25, and our story and a half hive, 
rigged in this way, is destined I think to be a very 
popular hive. Do not you? 


OR SALE, 100 Colonies of Bees, for $5 per col- 

ony. I will deliver on cars, one or more colonies 
of Italian Bees, in Improved Langstroth Hives, 
combs all straight. For further particulars, address 
2 M. T. ROWE, Mock’s Store, Jackson Co., Mo. 


GENERAL 


ASSORTMENT of Peach and Apple 
trees, and small fruits. Alsoseveral 


Farms forsale cheap. R.S. JOHNSON, Stockley, Del. 


The ABC of 
BEE CULTURE 


yee several years, it has been my ambition to be 

able to write a book on bee culture, so clear and 
plain that not only any boy or girl, but even an old 
man or woman, with the book and a hive of bees, 
could learn modern bee culture, and make a fair, 
paying business, even the first season. This isa great 
undertaking, I grant; and it will require some one 
with far greater wisdom than mine, to do it the first 
time trying. After watching beginners, and an- 
swering their questions almost constantly, for years, 
I came to the conclusion, that the only way to do it 
was to “cut and try,”’ as carpenters say, when they 
can’t get the exact dimensions of the article they 
wish to make. 

To cut and try on the A BC book, I have invested 
over $2,000 in type, chases, etc., sufficient to keep 
my whole book standing constantly in type, that can 
be changed at a moment’s notice. The books are 
printed only as fast as wanted, and just as soon as I 
see I have omitted anything, or have made any mis- 
take, the correction is made before any more books 
are sent out. To show you how it works, and how 
' succeeds, I will give you a letter just received to- 
day: 

I think T have read your A BC books pretty thor- 
oughly, also all the journals, but I find nothing that 
just fits my case; and in order that you may under- 
stand it more readily, I will tell you the circum- 
stances. I have, at this time, 110 swarms in our 
cellar; 44 0f them I bought in the Cottage hive, and 
put intothe cellar Jan. 1, and of course, I have 
watched all pretty closely; within the last 3 days, 
TI have thoroughly examined 6 of them, and, to my 
utter astonishment, I found brood in all stages in 
every one of them, and one I examined to-day had 
5 frames, each more than half full of nice capped 
brood; while holding one of these frames in my 
hand, not longer than 2 minutes, I counted 6 young 
bees crawling out of the cells. 

The frames are 10x13 inches inside. These hives 
are heavy with bees and honey, except one, and that 
I knew did not have 5 lbs. of honey when I put it in 
the cellar, Jan. 1; so I took a nice full card (or 
frame) out of another, and gave it to them to-day, 
and I don't think they had one pound of honey in 


| the hive, but they had 2 frames about 34 full of nice 


capped brood. 
and 3 others not more than half built down. 
keep the cellar from 30 to 40° F. 

Will you be kind enough to inform me of the 
probable result of this untimely brood rearing? I 
certainly can wot help thinking that it is very un- 
usual, and would like to know the cause. 

The bees that I put inthe cellar the Ist of Dec., 
have not done so, only those Il bought and put in 
Jan. 1. [ presume all the 44 have brood, but have 
only examined 6 since I put them in. 


; HARRY BLACKBURN. 
Leroy, Mich., Jan. 25, 1879. 


There it is again; you see I stated in the Nov. No., 
that no one need borrow trouble because they could 
find no brood in the hives that month, but omitted 
to say that good colonies usually commence to rear 
brood about the first of Jan. The disturbance 
caused by moving the bees in the middle of winter 
seems to have set them to brood rearing largely, 
and it will do no harm, provided they are kept from 
starving; for this large amount of brood will take 
off the honey, atarate surprising to one unac- 
quainted with the matter. Give them frames of 
sealed honey if you can, and if you can not, give 
them frames of candy; and your bees will be ready 


Now, this hive has 2 empty frames 
We 


' to swarm a month in advance of the usual time. 
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OUR EXTRACTORS ARE ALL NEATLY JAPPANNED AND LETTERED. 
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PRICES OF EXTRACTORS 


For Gallu 


$6,753; Ad 
$7,003; Quimby, $8 


these prices. 


(2 In ordering be sure to give outside dimensions of frame, and length of top bar. a3 


Cheap Hives. 


Material, planed on both sides, for a one story, 8 
Frame, Langstroth, Movable Frame Hive, with 7 
inch Cap, including all the material for a complete 
hive, prepared ready to nail, for 50 cents each. 
NAILED AND FINISHED COMPLETE, AT 75C. 

Other Sizes proportionately Low. 

We have improved machinery, specially adapted 
to this manufacture, and are able to get out a Num- 
ber one Hive at these low figures. 

THEY ARE NOT POOR, BECAUSE CHEAP! 

We will also give a liberal discount from these 
prices, on ordert ot 25 or more at a time. 

Davetailed Honey and Section Boxes very cheap. 


Send for Price List. 
LEWIS & PARKS, 
Successors to G. B. Lewis, 
hd x a Watertown, Wisconsin. 


Address only, $1.50; with movable months 2nd fig- 
ures for dating, $3.00. Full ontfit included—pads, 
ink, box, ete. Sent by mail postpaid. 

Put your stamp on every card, letter, paper, book, 
or anything else that you send out by mail or ex- 
press, and you will save yourself and all who do 
business with you “a world of trouble.” I know, 


you see. __A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. — 


Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 30c per Ib. for any quantity of nice, clean 
wax, delivered at our R. R. station. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 








y such 


Our Honey Knife, Price $1,00, post-paid, 
is made of fine steel, nicely finished, with a thin, keen 


edged blade that needs no hot water or an 


“fussing’’ to make it uncap nicely. 


SHALL continue to keep on hand, and offer at 
reasonable rates, a full variety of Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies; such as 


Muth’s All Metal Honcy Extractors, 
Uncapping Knives, 
Wax Extractors, etc. Also 
Langstroth’s Bec Mives, and any Parts thereof, 
1A 2tb. uare Glass Honey Jars, with 
Tin Foil Capsand Labels, (Corks, 
'o Lb. Glass Tumblers, 
Fruit Jars, etc. 

Comb Foundation, Bee Veils, Gloves, Straw Mats, 
Alsike Clover, and a variety of Garden and Field 
Seeds, ete., etc. For further particulars, address 

CHAS. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave., 
212d Cincinnati, O. 


-‘Hale’s Price List. 


Send for my Priee List of Colonies, Queens, 
Nuclei, &c., for 1879. 
EARLY QUEENS. 
1 shall take Especial Pains to raise a large number 
of Queens to Ship Early in the season. 
Address E. W. HALE. 
Wirt, C. H., W. Va. 1-1 


VALENTINE'S TMMUaN BED ARD 


Established 1867. 


Send for new price list of Imported and Home 
bred Queens, Comb Foundation, Hives. Section 
Boxes, Extractors, and Bee-Keeners’ Supplies. 

Also high class Poultry. 

Queen breeding a specialty. 

First Premiums awarded us at St. Louis Exposi- 
tion for 1878, on best Italian bees and honey. 

VALENTINE & SON, Carlinville, Til. 

EE-KEEPERS will receive sample copy of 

The Bee-Keepers’ Magazine free and terms to 
agents by sending their address on postal card to 

A. J. King & Co., 61 Hudson St., New Yerk. Itf 


Early Queens. - 


J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Georgia, Importer 
and breeder of Italian queens, and dealer in Bee- 
Keepers’ supplies. Queens bred a month earlier 
than inthe North. Low express rates. Packages 
of five or more queens sent free of express charges 
to any part of the United States except California 
and Oregon. litfd 





